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includes press releases on foreign 
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of the Department. Information con- 
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of general international interest is 
included. 

Publications of the Department, cu- 
mutlative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 
national relations, are listed currently. 

The BULLETIN, published with the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, is for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., to whom.all pur- 
chase orders, with accompanying 
remittance, should be sent. The sub- 
scription price is $3.50 a year; a single 
copy is 10 cents. 
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Signing by Japan of Surrender Terms 


Address by THE PRESIDENT ’* 


[Released to the press by the White House September 1] 

My Fetirow Americans: The thoughts and 
hopes of all America—indeed of all the civilized 
world—are centered tonight on the battleship 
Missouri. There on that small piece of American 
soil anchored in Tokyo Harbor the Japanese have 
just officially laid down their arms. They have 
signed terms of unconditional surrender. 

Four years ago the thoughts and fears of the 
whole civilized world were centered on another 
piece of American soil—Pearl Harbor. The 
mighty threat to civilization which began there is 
now laid at rest. It was a long road to Tokyo— 
and a bloody one. 

We shall not forget Pearl Harbor. 

The Japanese militarists will not forget the 
U.S. S. Missouri. 

The evil done by the Japanese warlords can 
never be repaired or forgotten. But their power 
to destroy and kill has been taken from them. 
Their Armies and what is left of their Navy are 
now impotent. 

To all of us there comes first a sense of gratitude 
to Almighty God who sustained us and our Allies 
in the dark days of grave danger, Who made us 
to grow from weakness into the strongest fighting 
force in history, and Who now has seen us over- 
come the forces of tyranny that sought to destroy 
His civilization. 

God grant that in our pride of the hour we 
may not forget the hard tasks that are still before 
us; that we may approach these with the same 
courage, zeal, and patience with which we faced the 
trials and problems of the past four yéars. 

Our first thoughts of course—thoughts of grate- 
fulness and deep obligation—go out to those of our 
loved ones who have been killed or maimed in 
this terrible war. On land and sea and in the air, 
American men and women have given their lives so 
that this day of ultimate victory might come and 





* Delivered by radio from the White House at 9:50 p.m. 
on Sept. 1, 1945 as part of ceremonies on the signing of 
Surrender documents by Japanese and Allied officials. 


assure the survival of a civilized world. No vic- 
tory can make good their loss. 

We think of those whom death in this war has 
hurt, taking from them husbands, sons, brothers, 
and sisters whom they loved. No victory can 
bring back the faces they longed to see. 

And so on V-—J Day we take renewed faith and 
pride in our own way of life. We have had our 
day of rejoicing over this victory. We have had 
our day.of prayer and devotion. Now let us set 
aside V-J Day as one of renewed consecration to 
the principles which have made us the strongest 
Nation on earth and which, in this war, we have 
striven so mightily to preserve. 

Those principles provide the faith, the hope, and 
the opportunity which help men to improve them- 
selves and their lot. Liberty does not make all men 
perfect nor all society secure. But it has provided 
more solid progress and happiness and decency for 
more people than any other philosophy of govern- 
ment in history. And this day has shown again 
that it provides the greatest strength and the great- 
est power which man has ever reached. 

We know that under it we can meet the hard 
problems of peace which have come upon us. A 
free people with free Allies, who can develop an 
atomic bomb, can use the same skill and energy 
and determination to overcome all the difficulties 
ahead. 

Victory always has its burdens and its responsi- 
bilities as well as its rejoicing. 

But we face the future and all its dangers with 
great confidence and great hope. America can 
build for itself a future of employment and se- 
curity. Together with the United Nations it can 
build a world of peace founded on poutiee and fair 
dealing and tolerance. 

As President of the United States, I proclaim 
Sunday, September 2, 1945 to be V-J Day—the day 
of formal surrender by Japan. It is not yet the 
day for the formal proclamation of the end of the 
war or of the cessation of hostilities. But it is a 
day which we Americans shall always remember 
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as a day of retribution—as we remember that other 
day, the day of infamy, 

From this day we move forward. We move to- 
ward a new era of security at home. With the 
other United Nations we move toward a new and 
better world of peace and international good-will 
and cooperation. 

God’s help has brought us to this day of victory. 
With His help we will attain that peace and pros- 
perity for ourselves and all the world in the years 
ahead. 


Statement by THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press September 1] 

Tonight marks the close of one phase—the fight- 
ing phase—of our war against Japan. Through 
our efforts and sacrifices, and those of our Allies, 
we have brought about the unconditional surrender 
of the armed forces of our once mighty enemy—the 
enemy which, taking advantage of the unpre- 
paredness and the preoccupation of the Western 
nations in the war in Europe, at one time overran 
all of East Asia, from Manchuria in the north to 
the Indian Ocean in the south. 

The physical disarmament of Japan is now pro- 
ceeding and we shall in the course of time com- 
pletely destroy her capacity to wage war by the 
elimination of her land, sea, and air forces, by the 
destruction of war matériel and installations, and 
by the removal or destruction of her war indus- 
tries. 

So we come to the second: phase of our war 
against Japan—what might be called the spiritual 
disarmament of the people of that Nation—to 
make them want peace instead of wanting war. 
This is in some respects a more difficult task than 
that of effecting physical disarmament. Atti- 
tudes of mind cannot be changed at the points of 
bayonets or merely by the issuance of edicts. To 
bring about the spiritual disarmament of the 
Japanese we intend to have removed all obstacles, 
such as oppressive laws and practices, which in the 
past have closed the door to truth and have stifled 
the free development of democracy in Japan. We 
shall have eliminated the ultra-nationalistic-and 
totalitarian teachings, in the schools and among 
the people, which in the past have made the people 


* U.S. Representative on the Preparatory Commission of 
the United Nations. Mr. Stettinius was Secretary of State, 


1944-45. 
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accept the militaristic philosophy of their war- 
lords. , 

We shall take such steps as may be necessary to 
encourage democratic reforms among the sub- 
merged classes, the peasants and industrial work- 
ers, so that they may have a voice in their govern- 
ment. And eventually we expect to see emerge in 
Japan a government, broadly based on all elements 
in the population, which will be peacefully inclined 
and which will respect the rights of other nations, — 
We and our Allies shall be the judges as to whether 
the government which does emerge will or will not 
contribute to the peace and security of the world, 
We shall judge that government by its deeds, not 
by its words. 

Such is the task to which we are dedicated by the 
sacrifices which have been made on the battlefield 
and in the home, and, God willing, we intend to 


carry it out to completion. 


Statement by E. R. STETTINIUS, JR.’ 


[Released to the press September 1] 

The surrender of Japan has cleared the way for 
us to build a just and lasting peace for all mankind, 
We and the other United Nations had the foresight 
to complete the Charter of the United Nations 
Organization prior to the day of victory. The 
United Nations are creating this Organization as 
a means for realizing the aims for which they have 
fought this war at such cost of life and treasure. 
Five weeks ago, the ratification of the Charter by 
the United States Senate by an almost unanimous 
vote dedicated this Nation to the fullest support 
of the Organization and to cooperation with the 
other peace-loving nations of the world in the 
winning of the peace. Final victory emphasizes 
for all of us the urgent importance of bringing this 
Organization into existence at the earliest possible 
moment in order to deal with the tasks which lie 
ahead. 

The destructive force of modern methods of war- 
fare, which has been made so terribly evident by 
the atomic bomb, makes it all too clear that civiliza- 
tion cannot survive another war. We must and 
will meet this challenge. The world cannot permit 
the new Organization to fail. Every citizen of the 
world must accept personal responsibility for its 
success and should dedicate himself on this day 
and henceforward to carrying on in word and deed 
the task which the United Nations have so magni- 
ficently begun. 
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Statement by CORDELL HULL '* 


[Released to the press September 1] 

There has never been any doubt as to our com- 
plete victory in the war which was forced upon 
us by the Japanese warlords. From the time when 
they launched their treacherous attack at Pearl 
Harbor, their utter defeat became merely a matter 
of time. 

Victory over Japan, following victory over Nazi 
Germany, presents the whole world with an un- 
paralleled opportunity to live and progress in 
genuine peace and security. That victory and the 
circumstances surrounding it place upon all na- 
tions and all peoples an unprecedented responsi- 
bility. 

It is our duty, together with our Allies in this 
war, to make certain that Japan can never again 
threaten the peace of the Pacific and of the world, 
just as we are making sure that German ag- 
gression will never again threaten the peace. We 
must continue surveillance over these two coun- 
tries until their peoples demonstrate clearly their 
willingness and ability to live peacefully in a 
peaceful world. 

It is also our duty to assist the victim countries 
and territories of the Pacific area and of Europe 
to repair the ravages of the war and to build 
toward higher levels of civilized existence. But 
much more than that is desperately needed today. 

The war, especially its very last phase, has 
served to release terrifying forces of destruction. 
The problem of control of the use of atomic energy 
is a new and uncharted task of statesmanship. 

Side by side with this is the vital task of re- 
storing and raising to higher levels than ever be- 
fore the standards of political, moral, social, and 
economic conduct of nations and of individuals. 
It was the disastrous lowering of these standards 
of conduct in the period between the two wars that 
led to the holocaust from which we have just 
emerged. There must be determined and per- 
sistent effort, on the part of all nations and all 
peoples, to restore these standards and to raise 
them. The very survival of the human race now 
depends upon its ability to build on such a founda- 
tion a system of organized relations among men 
and among nations, in which our newly found 
powers will be made to serve the ends of human 
welfare. 





*Secretary of State, 1983-44. 
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Trial of Major 


War Criminals 


[Released to the press August 29] 

The Committee of the Chief Prosecutors for the 
investigation and prosecution of major war crim- 
inals, established by the agreement dated August 
8, 1945? between the Governments of the United 
Kingdom, the United States of America, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the Provisional 
Government of the French Republic, has drawn up 
the first list of war criminals to be tried before 
the International Military Tribunal. 

The first list of defendants to be tried will in- 
clude the following: 


HERMANN WILHELM Gustav Krupp von BoHLEN 


GOERING UND HALBACH 
Rvupoit¥r HgEss Erich RAEDER 
JOACHIM VON RIBBENTROP Kar. Dorenrrz 
Rosert Ley BaLpur von Sonmacu 
ALFRED ROSENBERG Fritz SAUOKEL 
HAns FRANK ALBERT SPEER 


MaktTIn BorMANN 

FRANZ VON PAPEN 

ALFRED JopL 

CONSTANTIN VON NEURATH 

Artur Seyss-INQuarT 

HANs FRITzScHE 
Investigations are going forward of the cases of 

other war criminals who have not been included in 

this list. 


Ernst KALTENBRUNNER 
WILHELM FRIcK 
JULIUS STREICHER 
WrHetm Keren. 
WALTHER FUNK 
HsALMAR SCHACHT 


Ratification of the Charter of 
the United Nations 


[Released to the press August 31) 


France 

On August 31, Henri Bonnet, Ambassador of 
France, deposited the French instrument of rati- 
fication of the Charter of the United Nations, with 
the Statute of the International Court of Justice 
annexed thereto, in the archives of the Depart- 
ment of State. France thereby becomes the sec- 
ond nation to complete the action necessary to 
bring the Charter into force. 


* BuLteTIn of Aug. 12, 1945, p. 222. 
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Statement by the President 


[Released to the press by the White House August 29] 

I have here reports on the Pearl Harbor dis- 
aster. One is from the Army, and one is from 
the Navy. The Navy report gives a “Finding of 
Facts” by a Navy Court of Inquiry. Attached to 
this “Finding of Facts” are indorsements by the 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy, Rear Ad- 
miral T. L. Gatch; Admiral E. J. King, Chief of 
Naval Operations; and the Secretary of the Navy. 
You will find a summation of the findings in the 
final indorsement by the Secretary of the Navy at 
the end of the document. 

From the Army we have the report of the Army 
Pearl Harbor Board and, bound separately, a state- 





Facts Relating to the Japanese Attack Upon Hawaii 
ISSUANCE OF REPORTS ON PEARL HARBOR DISASTER 


ment by the Secretary of War. Certain criticisms 


of the Chief of Staff, General Marshall, appear in” 
the report of the Army Pearl Harbor Board. You 
will notice in the Secretary’s statement, beginning 
on page 19, that he takes sharp issue with this crit- 
icism of General Marshall, stating that the crit 
The conclusion of 
the Secretary of War is that General Marshall 
acted throughout this matter with his usual “great 
I associate myself 
whole-heartedly with this expression by the See 


icism “is entirely unjustified”. 


skill, energy and efficiency”. 


retary of War. 


Indeed I have the fullest confidence in the skill, 


energy, and efficiency of all our war leaders, both 
Army and Navy. 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN CORDELL HULL AND 
THE SECRETARY OF WAR 


{Released to the press August 30] 

The Department of State on August 30 released 
for publication the text of a letter dated September 
28, 1944 from Secretary of State Cordell Hull to 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, together with 
the letter from Secretary Stimson to which Mr. 
Hull replied. The documents are self-explanatory. 


Text of letter from the Secretary of State, Cordell 
Hull, to the Secretary of War, Henry L. Stimson, 
dated September 28, 1944: 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: 

The receipt is acknowledged of the War Depart- 
ment’s letter of September 14, 1944, in which it is 
requested that there be brought to Mr. Grew’s 
attention the fact that he may be requested to 
appear as a witness before the Board which has 
been directed by the War Department to ascertain 
and report the facts relating to the Japanese attack 
upon Hawaii on December 7, 1941. The Board 
also requests that the Secretary of State furnish 
certain specified information. 

In accordance with the War Department’s re- 


*See also BULLETIN of Dec. 20, 1941, p. 540. 


quest Mr. Grew has been informed that the Board 


may desire his presence as a witness and he has 
indicated that he will be prepared to place himself 
at the Board’s disposal in this matter. 

With regard to the allegation that on November 
26, 1941, an ultimatum was delivered to Japan by 
the United States and that this was done notwith 
standing a joint recommendation to the President 
by General Marshall and Admiral Stark that no 
ultimatum of any kind should be made to Japan, 
the facts are as follows: 


On November 20, 1941, the Japanese representa- 
tives presented to me a proposal the text of which 
will be found on pages 755-756 of the Foreign Re 
lations of the United States—Japan, 1931-19M, 
Volume IT, and also on pages 801-802 of Peace and 
War That proposal called for supplying by the 
United States to Japan of as much oil as er 
might require, suspension by the United States 0 
freezing measures, discontinuance by the Unit id 
States of aid to China, and “cooperation” between 
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the United States and Japan “with a view to secur- 
ing the acquisition of those goods and commodities 
which the two countries need in Netherlands East 
Indies.” It contained a provision that Japan for 
her part would shift her armed forces from south- 
ern Indochina to northern Indochina, but placed 
no limit on the number of armed forces which 
Japan might send to Indochina and made no provi- 
sion for withdrawal of the said forces until after 
either the restoration of peace between Japan and 
China or the establishment of an “equitable” peace 
in the Pacific area. It contained no provision for 
reversion by Japan to peaceful courses. While 
there was a provision against further extension of 
Japan’s armed forces in southeastern Asia and the 
southern Pacific (except Indochina), there was no 
similar provision which would have prevented con- 
tinued or fresh Japanese aggressive activities in 
any of the regions of Asia lying to the north of 
Indochina—for example, China and the Soviet 
Union. 

The Japanese spokesmen at once began pressing 
for an early reply. At the same time Japan’s 
armed forces were advancing into new positions 
in areas adjacent to the Philippines, the Nether- 
lands East Indies, Malaya and Thailand. The 
serious possibilities of the situation became a 
matter of common discussion in high official circles 
both civilian and military of this Government. 
On November 25, at a meeting of the War Council, 
at which the highest officers of the Army and the 
Navy were present, I reviewed the situation and 
I indicated that the question of our national de- 
fense from that point on should be especially the 
concern of the Army and the Navy. 

Although hope of reaching an acceptable solu- 
tion of issues with the Japanese Government had 
practically vanished, on the principle that no effort 
should be spared to test and exhaust every method 
of peaceful settlement, and in the belief that, if 
the tragedy of an attack by Japan should even- 
tuate, the people of this country would wish to 
know what this Government had been willing to 
discuss with Japan as a basis for an agreement 
which might be expected effectively to preserve 
and foster peace in the Pacific and in the Far East, 
I communicated on November 26 to the Japanese 
spokesmen—who were urgently calling for a reply 
to their proposals.of November 20—what became 
the last of this Government’s counter-proposals. 

This Government’s communication of November 
26 above referred to is the document mentioned in 
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the third paragraph of the War Department’s 
letter wherein it is stated that the Board has be- 
fore it and has considered the memorandum of the 
Secretary of State to the Japanese Ambassador in 
Washington, dated November 26, 1941. It will be 
noted that in that document it is stated, with refer- 
ence to the Japanese proposal of November 20 


‘that “The Government of the United States be- 


lieves that the adoption of such proposals would 
not be likely to contribute to the ultimate objectives 
of ensuring peace under law, order and justice in 
the Pacific area, and it suggests that further effort 
be made to resolve our divergences of views in re- 
gard to the practical application of the fundamen- 
tal principles already mentioned.” It will be noted 
also that the paragraph immediately following 
that passage reads as follows: 


“With this object in view the Government of 
the United States offers for the consideration of 
the Japanese Government a plan of a broad but 
simple settlement covering the entire Pacific area 
as one practical exemplification of a program 
which this Government envisages as something to 
be worked out during our further conversations.” * 


It will thus be seen that the document under refer- 
ence did not constitute in any sense an ultimatum. 
Furthermore, the document contained a restate- 








Statement by the President’ 


[Released to the press by the White House August 30] 


I have read it [the Pearl Harbor re- 
ports] very carefully, and I came to the 
conclusion that the whole thing is the re- 
sult of the policy which the country itself 
pursued. The country was not ready for 
preparedness. Every time the President 
made an effort to get a preparedness pro- 
gram through the Congress, it was stifled. 
Whenever the President made a statement 
about the necessity of preparedness, he 
was vilified for doing it. I think the 
country is as much to blame as any indi- 
vidual in this final situation that devel- 
oped in Pearl Harbor. 




















1 Butitetin of Dec. 13, 1941, p. 462. 
* Made at his press and radio conference on Aug. 30, 
1945. 
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ment of principles which have long been basic in 
this country’s foreign policy, and the practical ap- 
plication of those principles to the situation in the 
Far East suggested in the document was along 
lines which had been under discussion with the 
Japanese representatives in the course of the in- 
formal exploratory conversations during the 
months preceding delivery of the document in 
question. 

A comprehensive account of the circumstances 
surrounding the making of the Japanese proposal 
of November 20 and of the American proposal of 
November 26 is contained on pages 366-875 of 
Volume II of Foreign Relations of the United 
States—Japan, 1931-1941. 

In the War Department’s letter, also, a request 
is made that I state whether I consider that the 
letter which I sent on December 30, 1941, to Jus- 
tice Roberts, Chairman of the Commission to In- 
vestigate the Facts and Circumstances Connected 
with the Japanese Attack on Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941, contains a complete statement 
of all the information transmitted to the War De- 
partment by the Department of State during the 
period to which my letter of December 30, 1941 
relates. As stated in that letter, which was in re- 
sponse to a request for information in brief and 
summary form, during the year 1941 I had many 
conferences with the Secretary of War and at in- 
tervals conferences with the Chief of Staff and 
officers of his staff and at those conferences I 
sought a full interchange of information and 
views relating to critical situations all over the 
world including—of course—developments in the 
Pacific area. My letter was intended to give a 
complete reply to the inquiry made by Justice 
Roberts; it did not, of course, go into the sub- 
stance of the considerable volume of information 
communicated during that period to the War 
Department. 

As already indicated, the seriousness of the sit- 
uation created by the presentation by the Japa- 
nese of their proposal of November 20 was 
discussed at frequent conferences with representa- 
tives of the War and Navy Departments and all 
important factors concerning our relations with 
Japan during the period in question were care- 
fully reviewed. As stated in my letter to Justice 
Roberts, at meetings of the War Council on No- 
vember 25 and November 28 I emphasized the 
critical nature of the relations of this country with 
Japan. I stated to the conference that there was 








practically no possibility of an agreement being 
achieved with Japan; that, in my opinion, the 
Japanese were likely to break out at any time with 


new acts of conquest by force; and that the matter 


of safeguarding our national security was in the 
hands of the Army and the Navy. 

With reference to the War Department’s inquiry 
whether there were, during the year 1941, any re- 
quests made of the War Department or of the 


Navy Department by the Department of State re- 


specting the employment or location of our armed 
forces, I may state that I regarded the question of 
the disposition of our armed forces as a matter 
which lay within the competence of the War and 
Navy Departments. No record has been found of 
any request during the year 1941 by the Depart- 
ment of State relating to the location or employ- 
ment of our armed forces in Pacific waters or in 
the Pacific area, to which regions it is assumed 
that the War Department’s inquiry relates. If 
this assumption is not correct, I shall be glad upon 
being so informed by the War Department t 
have a further search made of the Departments 
files. 

If I can further assist the Board in its investi- 
gations, I shall be glad to do so in any manner 
which will be most helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 
Corpett Hut 


Tewt of letter from the Secretary of War, Henry 
L. Stimson, to the Secretary of State, Cordell 
Hull, dated September 14, 1944: 


Dear Mr. Secrerary: 

Members of the Board, which has been directed 
by the War Department to ascertain and report the 
facts relating to the attack made by the Japanes 
armed forces upon the Territory of Hawaii o 
December 7, 1941, have read parts of the boc 
“Ten Years in Japan,” written by former Ambas- 
sador Joseph C. Grew. The Board may desiret 
place certain facts set forth in the book in ifs 
record. For that purpose Ambassador Grew mij 
be requested to appear as a witness by the Board 
after its return to Washington, on or about @ 
23rd day of September. It would be appreci 
if you would call this to Ambassador Grew’s att 
tion and make him available as a witness. 

Testimony has been adduced in which it i 
alleged that on the 26th of November, 1941, 1 
ultimatum was delivered to Japan by the United 
States and that this was done notwithstanding # 
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joint recommendation to the President by Gen- 
eral Marshall and Admiral Stark that no ulti- 
matum of any kind should be made to Japan. 
This evidence is to the further effect that respon- 
sible officers in Hawaii were not advised of the 
delivery of the ultimatum. The Board requests 
that the Secretary of State inform it, either in 
writing or by oral testimony, as to the truth or 
falsity of these statements about the delivery of 
the November 26th ultimatum. 

The Secretary of State is advised that the Board 
has before it, and has considered, the memorandum 
of the Secretary of State to the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor in Washington, dated November 26, 1941, and 
appearing on page 810 e¢ segq., of the book, “War 
and Peace—United States Foreign Policy, 1931- 
1941” recently published by the State Department. 

In replying to a request made by the Roberts 
Commission, the Secretary of State sent a letter 
to that Commission, in which he discussed the 
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information which he had given the Secretary of 
War and other representatives of the War Depart- 
ment, touching the relations between the Japanese 
Empire and the American Government, in that 
period covered by the letter. The original letter 
is in the files of the Navy Department at Washing- 
ton and has been made available to this Board. It 
would be helpful if the Secretary of State would 
advise whether or not he now considers that letter 
a complete statement of all of the information 
transmitted to the War Department by the State 
Department during the described period. 

During the year 1941 were any requests made 
by the State Department on the War Department 
or the Navy Department respecting the employ- 
ment or location of our armed forces? If such 
request or requests were made, the Board would 
like to be informed of their nature. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. Srrmson 


Functions of the Emergency Economic Committee For Europe 


[Released to the press August 30] 

The following statement was issued by the 
Emergency Economic Committee for Europe on 
August 30. The statement deals with the func- 
tions of the Committee, which sits in London. The 
United States representative on the Committee is 
Harry C. Hawkins, Minister-Counselor for Eco- 
nomic Affairs of the American Embassy in 
London. 


“The Emergency Economic Committee for 
Europe held its eighth meeting on August 29 at 
Lancaster House. The chair was taken by Mr. 
Philip Noel-Baker, Minister of State, in succes- 
sion to Sir Arthur Salter. The Committee which 
for the time being is meeting in London consists of 
representatives of the Governments of Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Greece, Luxembourg and Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Turkey, the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America. The Govern- 
ments of Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia are repre- 
sented by observers. It is hoped that all the Euro- 
pean Allies will accept full membership shortly. 
As was announced at the time of its establishment, 
the object of the Emergency Economic Committee 
is to facilitate the consultation and collaboration 
of European Governments in economic matters of 
common concern. 

“The Committee is an advisory body, it has no 
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executive powers and can only act by means of 
recommendations to its member governments. 
The economic problems of Europe are vast and 
extremely complicated, there are shortages of coal, 
food, transport and raw materials which are caus- 
ing misery and distress and hindering the rehabili- 
tation of the European economy. There is also a 
paramount need for an increase in the production 
of food, raw materials and manufactured goods 
not merely to satisfy wants but also to provide em- 
ployment. Most of these problems are common 
to all the European countries and are not confined 
toany oneofthem. There are numerous executive 
bodies of the various governments dealing with 
each of the problems. It is not the Emergency 
Economic Committee’s purpose to interfere with 
these bodies or attempt to take over any of their 
functions. What it does is to provide a place 
where European Governments can consult to- 
gether and where they can raise questions of pro- 
duction, supply and distribution which need to 
be discussed and considered on a common basis. 
It can also recommend action which ought to be 
taken in certain fields. 

“As an illustration of the sort of work the Com- 
mittee has done since its first meeting on the 28th 
May it has agreed upon the need for a review of the 
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existing machinery for the allocation of foodstuffs 
in short supply and for a survey of the potential 
output of textiles in the European member coun- 
tries. During the coming year, in view of the 
great world shortage of textiles, it has also recom- 
mended provision for international consultation 
over the distribution of electric power supplies 
between countries in western Europe and for an 
investigation of supplies which may be available 
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for immediate export from Germany. There are, © ’ 
of course, other international organizations deal. 
ing with economic problems in Europe such ag 
UNRRA, the European Coal Organization, the 
Provisional Organization for European Inland 
Transport and the United Maritime Authority, 
With all of these the Emergency Economic Com- 
mittee has established close relations and its work 
is closely coordinated with their activities.” 


Termination of O.W.I. and Disposition of 
Certain Functions of O.1.A.A. 


Statement by THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House August 31] 

I have today signed an Executive order abolish- 
ing the Office of War Information. 

This agency and its able personnel, under the 
leadership of Elmer Davis, have made an outstand- 
ing contribution to victory. Our military com- 
manders have acclaimed its psychological-warfare 
work as a powerful weapon against the enemy. 
Its other overseas activities have aided our whole 
effort in the foreign field. 

In its domestic activities, O. W. I. has performed 
an invaluable service in coordinating the Govern- 
ment’s wartime information and in utilizing the 
generous contribution of private press, radio, mo- 
tion pictures, advertising, and other facilities to 
inform the American people about their Govern- 
ment’s wartime programs. 

Although it is now possible to curtail wartime 
governmental information activities, some of our 
foreign information operations will continue to be 
necessary. 

Along with the international information func- 
tions of the O. W. I., this order also transfers to 
the Department of State the foreign information 
functions of the Office of Inter-American Affairs. 
The nature of present-day foreign relations makes 
it essential for the United States to maintain infor- 
mational activities abroad as an integral part of 
the conduct of our foreign affairs. 

I have asked the Secretary of State to study our 
foreign informational needs, and to formulate dur- 
ing the remainder of this calendar year the pro- 
gram which he considers should be conducted on 
a continuing basis. 

The Office of Inter-American Affairs has played 
a major role in strengthening the relationships be- 


tween the United States and the other American 
republics. As distinct from the informational ac- 
tivities, the work which the O. I. A. A. has been 
carrying on cooperatively with the governments of 
Latin American countries in public health, agri- 
culture, and other fields will be continued by that 
agency. 

To the fullest possible extent, American private 
organizations and individuals in such fields as 
news, motion pictures, and communications will, 
as in the past, be the primary means of informing 
foreign peoples about this country. The Govern- 
ment’s international information program will 
not compete with them. 

Instead it will be designed to assist American 
private enterprises engaged in the dissemination 
of information abroad, and to supplement them in 
those specialized informational activities in which 
commercial or other limitations make it difficult’ 
for private concerns to carry on all necessary 
information work. ; 

This Government will not attempt to outstrip 
the extensive and growing information programs - 
of other nations. Rather, it will endeavor to seé 
to it that other peoples receive a full and fair 
picture of American life and of the aims and” 
policies of the United States Government. : 

The domestic work of O. W. I., such as coopera- 
tion with the press, radio, motion pictures, and 
other informational media in explaining govern 
mental programs is no longer as necessary as it 
was. This order discontinues these activities and 
provides for the liquidation of O. W. I. itself. 

Hereafter each Government agency will deal die 


rectly with the various private informational far : 
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cilities. Certain pre-war information activities, 
placed in the O. W. I. as a wartime measure, such 
as the publication of the United States Govern- 
ment Manual and answering inquiries from the 
public, are transferred by this order to the Bureau 
of the Budget. 


Executive Order 9608 ' 


PROVIDING FOR THE TERMINATION OF THE OF- 
FICE OF WAR INFORMATION, AND FOR THE DIS- 
POSITION OF ITS FUNCTIONS AND OF CERTAIN 
FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE OF INTER-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the 


‘Constitution and Statutes, including Title I of the 


First War Powers Act, 1941, and as President of 
the United States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


1. Effective as of the date of this order: 


(a) There are transferred to and consolidated 
in an Interim International Information Service, 
which is hereby established in the Department of 
State, those functions of the Office of War Infor- 
mation (established by Executive Order No, 9182 
of June 13, 1942), and those informational func- 
tions of the Office of Inter-American Affairs (es- 
tablished as the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs by Executive Order No. 8840 of 
July 30, 1941 and renamed as the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs by Executive Order No. 9532 of 
March 23, 1945), which are performed abroad or 
which consist of or are concerned with informing 
the people of other nations about any matter in 
which the United States has an interest, together 
with so much of the personnel, records, property, 
and appropriation balances of the Office of War 
Information and the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs as the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
shall determine to relate primarily to the functions 
so transferred. Pending the abolition of the said 
Service under paragraph 8 (a) of this order, (1) 
the head of the Service, who shall be designated by 
the Secretary of State, shall be responsible to the 
Secretary of State or to such other officer of the 
Department as the Secretary shall direct, (2) the 
Service shall, except as otherwise provided in this 
order, be administered as an organizational entity 
in the Department of State, (3) the Secretary may 
transfer from the Service, to such agencies of the 
Department of State as he shall designate or es- 





‘10 Federal Register 11228. 
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tablish, any function of the Service, and (4) the 
Secretary may terminate any function of the Serv- 
ice, in which event he shall provide for the winding 
up of the affairs relating to any function so 
terminated. 

(b) There are transferred to the Bureau of the 
Budget the functions of the Bureau of Special 
Services of the Office of War Information and 
functions of the Office of War Information with 
respect to the review of publications of Federal 
agencies, together with so much of the personnel, 
records, and property, and appropriation balances 
of the Office of War Information as the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget shall determine to relate 
primarily to the said functions. 

(c) All those provisions of prior Executive or- 
ders which are in conflict with this order are 
amended accordingly. Paragraph 6 of the said 
Executive Order No. 8840 and paragraphs 3, 6, and 
8 of the said Executive Order No. 9182 are revoked. 


2. Effective as of the close of business Septem- 
ber 15, 1945: 


(a) There are abolished the functions of the 
Office of War Information then remaining. 

(b) The Director of the Office of War Informa- 
tion shall, pending the abolition of the Office of 
War Information under paragraph 3 (b) of this 
order, proceed to wind up the affairs of the Office 
relating to such abolished functions. 


3. Effective as of the close of business December 
81, 1945: 


(a) The Interim International Information 
Service, provided for in paragraph 1 (a) of this 
order, together with any functions then remain- 
ing under the Service, is abolished. 

(b) The Office of War Information, including 
the office of the Director of the Office of War In- 
formation, is abolished. 

(c) There are transferred to the Department 
of the Treasury all of the personnel, records, 
property, and appropriation balances of the In- 
terim International Information Service and of 
the Office of War Information then remaining, 
for final liquidation, and so much thereof as the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall de- 
termine to be necessary shall be utilized by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in winding up all of 
the affairs of the Service. 

Harry S. Truman 

Tue Wurre Hovss, 

August 31, 1945. 
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(german Reparations 


Statement by EDWIN W. PAULEY 


[Released to the press by the White House August 30] 

Edwin W. Pauley, Personal Representative of 
President Truman and head of the American 
Delegation to the Allied Commission on Repara- 
tions which met in Moscow, issued the following 
statement on his return to the United States: 


In the agreement on German reparations, terms 
of which were approved at the “Big Three” con- 
ference and announced in the Berlin communique 
of August 2,? we believe a sound base has been 
laid for the accomplishment of three major Amer- 
ican aims. These are: 


1. In the interest of world security, to take out 
of Germany through the reparations program that 
part of her industry which would enable her again 
to make war. This we have regarded throughout 
the negotiations as of prime importance to the 
American people. 

2. To agree, first among the three great powers 
and then with their other allies, on a fair division 
of removable industrial equipment and other 
German assets, so as to compensate as far as 
possible for the losses suffered by all nations on 
the basis of damage sustained and contribution to 
victory over the aggressor. 

8. To assess a just and proper burden of repara- 
tion which the German nation can pay without 
depriving the German people of the means of sub- 
sistence at an agreed level; in other words, to 
spare our own or any other country the necessity 
of becoming a permanent contributor to the sup- 
port of the German people. 

Among the objectives of the United States, iti 
three were uppermost before the conference at 
Moscow began. In the program agreed upon with 
the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union, they 
are now adopted as basic policies. 

While we return with a feeling of keen satisfac- 
tion in the fact that the shaping of the whole 
program of reparations is in accord with the will 
of the American people, we recognize a problem 





*Mr. Pauley returned to the United States on Aug. 25, 
1945. 
* BULLETIN of Aug. 5, 1945, p. 157. 


of such magnitude is never wholly solved, nor can 
a program of such far-reaching economic conse- 
quences ever be guaranteed in all its details at the 
time of its formulation. 

We believe we have avoided the errors that 
rendered the settlement after World War I a fail- 


ure. We are not going to rebuild a strong Ger-. 


many in order to pay reparations. We are giving 
out no blank checks without knowing what is in the 
bank. We are dealing in things which we have 
at hand or which we know we shall have. Where 
we have steel mills, we are dealing in existing steel 
capacity, not in hypothetical or unearned dollar 
values. 

I wish to emphasize that the reparations plan is 
thoroughly workable and as agreed at the Tri- 
partite Conference it embraces all the basic policies 
required for active administration. For this ad- 
ministration the responsibility rests solely with 
the occupying authorities. I have complete con- 
fidence that the military authorities know and 
will perform that responsibility. 

Final settlement should be speeded by the fea- 
ture of the plan which places the program for 
removal of industrial equipment on a zonal basis, 
instead of lumping the removals from all of Ger- 
many and then attempting to divide them 
equitably. 

The system that we have adopted takes into 
account the same solid realities that were recog- 
nized in dividing Germany into zones of armed 
occupation, rather than setting up some scheme 
of over-all occupation, with a pooling of the sev- 
eral armed forces. 

Under the plan as adopted the actual payment 
of reparations will be handled by “the Govern- 
ment of Germany”, that is by the occupying 
powers. 

Each power will be responsible for its own zone, 
on reparations removals, as it is on everything else, 
and the Zone Commanders will work together 
through the Control Council to maintain uniform 
reparation removal policies for Germany as @ 
whole, as provided in the Berlin Agreement. 
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Thus, under the reparation plan as adopted at 
Berlin, the Control Council determines what and 
how much is unnecessary for a peace economy in 
Germany and can therefore be taken out as repara- 
tions in accordance with “common policies in re- 
gard to reparation and removal of war potential,” 
to quote the language of Article III, paragraph 
14 (f) of the Berlin Agreement. 

The method of paying reparations, that is the 
method of Administration, rests equally on the 
zones because the occupation government is set up 
by zones and it is this occupation government 
which must manage the German economy and man- 
age to pay the required reparation levies. 

The primary problem left for negotiation in the 
reparation program is the determination of the 
percentage shares of claimant nations other than 
the Soviet Union and Poland. The machinery for 
doing this job has been agreed upon and is now 
inmotion. Claimant nations other than the Soviet 
Union and Poland have been invited to file their 
claims for reparations. At an early date to be 
fixed, probably in October, it is hoped that a meet- 
ing of representatives of the several claimant na- 
tions will be convened at some convenient place 
in Western Europe, the purpose of which will be 
to arrive at the percentage shares of all the allied 
nations other than the USSR and Poland, the 
shares of which have been determined already. In 
the meantime, there is no reason why deliveries of 
German industrial equipment and goods and com- 
modities urgently needed by our European allies 
for rehabilitation and relief purposes cannot be 
made by the Zone Commanders. 

To the Soviet Union, which in turn undertakes 
to settle the claim of Poland, an apportionment 
has already been made, both through the agree- 
ment under which each of the occupying powers 
takes out industrial equipment properly deter- 
mined to be removable from its own zone of occu- 
pation, and by the allotment to the Soviet Union 
of ten per cent of such removables from the western 
zones and an additional] fifteen per cent to be com- 
pensated by the return to the occupying powers of 
the western zones of equivalent values in coal, food 
and other commodities. 

This leaves seventy-five per cent of the remov- 
able industrial equipment in the western zones— 
the industrial heart of Germany—available for 
reparations to the United States, United King- 
dom, and their other allies. 

With respect to the amount of, and time limit 
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on, annual recurring reparations—reparations ex- 
tracted in the form of current production from 
year to year—no decision can be made until the 
character and amount of removals of industrial 
capital equipment have been determined by ‘the 
Allied Control Council and the future economy 
of Germany is more clearly defined. 

There is also under consideration the creation 
of a permanent reparations agency, the primary 
function of which would be the allocation, among 
the claimant nations, of reparations determined 
to be available by the Allied Control Council. 
It is contemplated that on this body each of the 
claimant nations would have a representative. 


Entry of American 
Correspondents Into Hungary 


[Released to the press August 27] 

Clearance has been granted for the immediate 
entry into Hungary of American newspaper cor- 
respondents. 

The Department of State is in receipt of a tele- 
gram from the American Political Representative 
in Budapest, H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld, stating that 
clearance has been granted by the appropriate au- 
thorities there for the immediate entry of six 
American newspaper correspondents who filed ap- 
plication for clearance as follows: one representa- 
tive each of the United Press, International News 
Service, Associated Press, Chicago Tribune, 
PM - The Nation, and Christian Science Monitor. 

The information received from Mr. Schoenfeld 
indicates that blanket authority has been given for 
entry into Hungary to all accredited American war 
correspondents with Allied troops and that so far 
as possible the facilities of the Allied Control Com- 
mission radio service at Budapest will be made 
available to such accredited American war corre- 
spondents. 

All other American newspaper correspondents 
must receive clearance for entry into Hungary. 
Applications for such clearance may be made 
through either the American Political Representa- 
tive or the Allied Control Commission at Budapest. 
Applications may be made direct to the State De- 
partment, which in turn will request clearance 
through the American Political Representative in 


Budapest. 
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Our Military-Government Policy 
in Germany 


PARTICIPANTS 


Dean ACHESON 
Under Secretary of State * 
Joun J. McCoy 
Assistant Secretary of War 
Cot. Henry PARKMAN 
Chief, Planning Branch, Civil Affairs Di- 
vision, War Department Special Staff 
STERLING FISHER 
Director, NBC University of the Air 


[Released to the press by the War Department September 1] 
Announcer: Here are headlines from Wash- 
ington: 


Under Secretary of State Acheson Says First Aim 
of Allied Military Government Is To Destroy 
German Militarism, Says Ban on Political Activ- 
ity Has Been Lifted. 

Assistant Secretary of War McCloy Says Food 
Will Not Be Shipped to Germany Except As 
Necessary To Protect Occupation Forces From 
Dangers of Disease and Unrest, Says Famous 
“1067” Directive on Germany Is Merged in 
Potsdam Declaration. 

Colonel Parkman of AMG Says Germans As Yet 
Show Few Signs of Developing Democratic Par- 
ticipation in Government, Sees Some Hope for 
Democracy in Revival of Interest in Trade 
Unions. 


This is the twenty-ninth in a series of programs 
entitled “Our Foreign Policy”, featuring authori- 
tative statements on international affairs by 
Government officials and members of Congress. 
The series is broadcast to the people of America 
by NBC’s University of the Air, and to our service 
men and women in all parts of the world through 
the facilities of the Armed Forces Radio Service. 

This time, we shall hear the second in a limited 
series of programs on the role of the armed services 
in our post-war foreign policy. Our military- 
government policy in Germany will be discussed 
by officials of the War and State Departments. 


*Mr. Acheson was sworn in as Under Secretary on 
Aug. 27, 1945. 


The participants: The Under Secretary of State, 
Mr. Dean Acheson, the Assistant Secretary of War, 
Mr. John J. McCloy, and Col. Henry Parkman, 
Chief of the Planning Branch of the War Depart- 
ment’s Civil Affairs Division. They will be inter- 
viewed by Sterling Fisher, Director of the NBC 
University of the Air. Mr. Fisher— 

Fisuer: A quarter century ago we made peace 


with a defeated Germany. That peace was an — 


abysmal failure; it failed to prevent the greatest 
cataclysm of them all—World War II. American 
opinion was divided as to the reason for the failure; 
but on the eve of our entry into this war the opinion 
polls showed that a sizeable majority of Americans 
believed the treatment of Germany should be more 
severe this time than that provided by the Treaty 
of Versailles. Practically everyone agreed that at 
least we should follow a different course this time 
in our dealings with Germany. 

Many people are asking today : Does our present 
policy in Germany avoid the mistakes made after 
the last war? Are we really going to the root of 
the problem of German militarism this time? 
To answer these questions we have invited to our 
microphone three officials of the War and State 
Departments, men who have been instrumental in 
formulating our military-government policy and 


carrying it into effect. The Assistant Secretary of 


War, Mr. John J. McCloy, is responsible for our 
policy in the field of military government, and the 
Under Secretary of State, Mr. Dean Acheson, also 
has a direct interest in it. To supply first-hand 
information on current developments inside Ger- 
many, Mr. McCloy has asked Col. Henry Parkman, 
a top AMG official who has just returned from 
Germany, to join the discussion. 

I'd like to start by asking Mr. McCloy to tell us 
just who determined how the military government 
was to operate. 

McCioy: Well, Mr. Fisher, to begin with, U.S. 
participation in the military government of Ger- 
many is the immediate responsibility of the War 
Department. The Military Commander in our 
zone of occupation, who is also our representative 
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on the Allied Control Council, gets his orders from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and reports back to them. 
These orders are generally in the form of direc- 
tives developed from policies formulated only 
after consultation with the Navy and State De- 
partments. 

Fisuer: And the Joint Chiefs of Staff include 
both Army and Navy? 

McCuioyr: That’s right. It’s a joint Army-Navy 
project. 

Fisner: Mr. Acheson, where does the State De- 
partment come into the picture? 

Acneson: In laying out the program for Ger- 
many, the War Department consulted with us and 
with other Federal agencies that had an interest 
in the matter. But the administration of military 
government, as Mr. McCloy pointed out, is in the 
hands of the Army. 

Fisuer: But you do supply advisers, do you not ? 

AcuEson: The State Department supplies an 
adviser to the commander of the U.S. zone. 

McCrory: Ambassador Robert Murphy. 

Acueson: Yes. He was appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State, and he has a number of political and 
economic experts on his staff. 

FisnEer: Now, as I understand it, Mr. McCloy, 
Germany is divided into four occupation zones. 

McCioyr: That’s right—the Russian, British, 
French, and American zones. 

Fisner: And the American zone is in southern 
Germany ? 

McCuior: Yes, Bavaria, and parts of the four 
neighboring states of Wiirttemberg, Baden, Hesse, 
and Nassau. It has a population of about 15,000,- 
000 people. 

Fisher: How was the American zone deter- 
mined, Mr. Acheson ? 

Acueson: The actual boundaries were worked 
out on a tripartite basis last autumn by the Euro- 
pean Advisory Commission in London. After 
Yalta, when the French were included in the ar- 
rangement, room was made for them from the 
British and American occupation zones. Origi- 
nally the lines followed administrative bound- 
aries; but when the French came into the picture 
we and the British agreed to allocate portions of 
our original zones to them. 

Fisuer: And we are occupying part of Austria 
also, Mr. Acheson, are we not? 

Acurson: Yes, the north-central portion—the 
part adjacent to Bavaria. 
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Fisuer: Mr. McCloy, is our zone in Germany an 
industrial region ? 

McCtory: No, I’d say primarily agricultural, 
wouldn’t you, Colonel Parkman? 

ParkMAN: Mostly agricultural, although there 
are some large cities, such as Munich, Nuremberg 
and Frankfurt. 

Fisuer: That ought to make the food problem 
less pressing than in the other zones. 

ParkMAN: Well, the American zone is some- 
what better off than the highly industrial sections 
of northwestern Germany that fall in the British 
zone. They have been badly devastated by bomb- 
ing and artillery fire, too. Eastern Germany— 
the Russian zone of occupation—is known as the 
breiid basket of Germany. That region will be 
able to feed itself without too much trouble. The 
American zone falls somewhere in between. 

McCtiory: Our zone imported some food even 
with the normal pre-war population, so it will 
have trouble getting through the winter with the 
population increased substantially by displaced 
persons and refugees from other parts of Germany. 

FisHer: While we’re on the subject of food, Mr. 
McCloy, can you tell us what our policy is on 
feeding the Germans in our zone? Most Ameri- 
cans, I think, are willing to send food to our Allies, 
to see them through this coming winter. But 
there are strong objections to feeding Germans 
while their victims are in need. 

McCrory: Our policy is to feed our Allies first 
of all, Mr. Fisher. The Germans are responsible 
for providing their own food. General Eisen- 
hower has told the Germans they must feed them- 
selves. If they can’t, our policy will be that we 
will supply only enough to avoid danger to our 
troops from the spread of disease and unrest. 
We certainly don’t intend to pour food into Ger- 
many while our Allies are going hungry. In Ber- 
lin we and our Allies are providing emergency 
supplies until sources of supply normally avail- 
able for the purpose can be utilized. 

Acueson: What food we have sent into Ger- 
many has been largely for displaced persons— 
foreign workers brought into Germany to do slave 
labor. 

FisHer: Can you go into the problem of dis- 
placed persons, Mr. Acheson, to give us some idea 
of its scope? I understand you were the American 
Council member on UNRRA, which was active in 
this field. ; 

Acugson: This whole question is a joint re- 
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sponsibility of UNRRA and the Army. Actually 
the Army has taken the leading role in handling 
the problem within Germany. I understand that 
through the Army’s fine work and UNRRA’s help 
this gigantic problem has been largely solved. 

Fisner: Mr. McCloy, can you give us some idea 
of the number of displaced persons involved there ? 

McCrory: When we came into Germany there 
were six and a half million displaced persons in 
the SHAEF zone alone. These people went out 
on the roads, and the greatest mass movement in 
history occurred. The Army had to control them 
for health and public-safety reasons. Camps were 
established, and the Army fed these refugees a 
basic ration of 2,000 calories a day. Colonel Park- 
man, what is the situation over there now? . 

Parkman: Well, UNRRA personnel have been 
taking over displaced persons in the rear areas for 
some time. They work closely with the AMG au- 
thorities, and by October they will have taken 
over most of the responsibility. The food problem 
has been handled very simply. 

Fisuer: How did they do it? 

Parkman: The military authorities simply 
multiplied the number of DP’s, displaced persons, 
by 2,000 calories and requisitioned that amount 
of food from the local burgomeisters, or mayors, 
who had to deliver it at the camps. As a result 
very little food had to be shipped in, until we got 
down into southern Bavaria and Austria, where 
the influx of refugees was too great for local re- 
sources to handle. 

Fisner: How many displaced persons have 
been repatriated by now, Colonel Parkman? 

Parkman: About four and a half million, Mr. 
Fisher. We started the western Europeans back 
right away. We shipped them to reception cen- 
ters in France and other liberated countries, where 
their national governments then took charge of 
them. Almost 200,000 French were sent back by 
air. Those persons still not repatriated present 
a tough problem. They comprise the “hard core” 
of the DP’s—stateless persons and those who, for 
various reasons, do not want to, or cannot, return 
to their native lands. 

Acueson : I think the Army turned in a remark- 
able performance, especially when you consider 
the chaotic conditions in the first months of occu- 
pation—broken-down transportation, and most of 
the trains and trucks needed for the deployment 
of our own troops. It was one of the most im- 


pressive stories I have heard about the war. 
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McCoy: Well, I am glad to have the Army 
praised, Mr. Acheson; the Army in the field de- 
serves the credit, though, not those of us who 
watched it from a distance. 

Fisuer : It certainly was a wonder that the job 
could be done at all, let alone done so well. But to 
get back to the question of military government, 
as I understand it, Mr. McCloy, there is one over- 
all policy for Germany, under the provisions of the 
Potsdam Declaration. 

McCoy: Yes, Mr. Fisher, as far as broad poli- 
cies are concerned. The four zone commanders, 
including the U.S. zone commander—General 
Eisenhower—make up the Allied Control Council 
in Berlin. They deal with questions of over-all 
policy, and their decisions apply to all four zones, 

Acueson : But the U.S. zone commander has full 
command of occupation troops in his zone, and full 
responsibility for carrying out the joint policy in 
his zone. 


McCrory: That’s right. But on questions on 


which no joint policy has been formulated he acts — 


on policies set up by the United States. 

Fisuer : In other words, the American zone com- 
mander is completely responsible in his own area. 

McCoy: Yes. On economic and political ques- 
tions agreed to by the four powers, he follows the 
joint policy. Thus the Potsdam Declaration 
states that there should be equitable distribution 
of food from one zone to another, and that Ger- 
many should be treated as an economic unit as far 
as finances, transportation, communications, and 
so on are concerned. As for the German govern- 
mental machinery, the general policy is that it 
shall be decentralized as far as possible. 

Fisuer: Does all this imply that the zones will 
be kept permanently, Mr. Acheson? That is, will 
Germany be divided into four parts? 

Acueson : The Potsdam Declaration deals solely 


with occupation policy during the period following. 


the defeat of Germany. Broadly its purpose is to 
deprive Germany of the means of making war 
and to lay the basis for Germany’s ultimate resto- 
ration as a democratic nation. The final settle- 
ment will be dealt with in a peace treaty. How- 
ever, there is nothing in the Potsdam Declaration 
showing any intention of keeping Germany per- 
manently divided into four parts. 

Fisuer: Mr. McCloy, how many military-gov- 
ernment officers do we have in the American zone, 
to govern 15,000,000 Germans? 

McCrory: At last reports, we had about 10,000 
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officers and enlisted men, not counting those in the 
U.S. Group of the Control Council. 

Fisuer: That’s quite separate from the Ameri- 
can occupation troops, of course. What’s the over- 
all figure for our occupation Army, Mr. McCloy? 

McCuor: I can’t give you the exact figure; it is 
dropping as redeployment of troops proceeds. By 
next summer I estimate it will be around 400,000. 

Fisuer: How were your military-government 
officers trained, Colonel Parkman ? 

Parkman: Their training goes back to May 
1942, when the first course opened at Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. On the first of March 1943 the 
Civil Affairs Division of the War Department was 
set up and given the responsibility for planning 
for military government throughout the world. 
A few months later, when our troops landed in 
Sicily, the assault boats carried officers trained for 
this work. 

Acuerson: Those officers knew the language and 
they had quite a complete knowledge of the coun- 
try and of the cities and towns to which they were 
assigned. I think they had excellent preparation 
for the work they are doing. 

Parkman: Yes, Mr. Acheson, they were well 
trained. And they went right along with the com- 
bat troops, relieving commanders of civil prob- 
lems occurring in battle—in the wake of battle. 

Fisuer: And when did you start training mili- 
tary-government officers for duty. in Germany, 
Mr. McCloy ? 

McCrory: Soon after the Italian landings, Mr. 
Fisher. We used the reports we got back from 
Italy as a basis for improving our training. Our 
military-government officers for Germany and 
western Europe had a year of training before 
D Day in Normandy. We had special schools for 
them in both the United States and England. 
They went ashore and started their work as soon 
as beachheads had been secured. Some even 
landed with the airborne troops on D Day. 

Acueson : On the political and diplomatic side, 
too, we were engaged in preparations for dealing 
with a defeated Germany for over a year. We 
had, first, the question of the actual surrender 
terms, which were prepared jointly with our Allies. 
We worked them out in the European Advisory 
Commission in London. 

Fisner: That’s the Commission which has now 
been absorbed into the new Council of Foreign 
Ministers, Mr. Acheson ¢ 
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Acurson: Yes. Its work is now about ended; 
and we’re now going on to the stage of working 
out the peace terms. That’s the job of the new 
Council of Foreign Ministers. But to go back to 
the planning stage—there was also the very com- 
plicated question of the economic treatment of 
Germany and the elimination or control of its war 
or potential war industries. There were many 
views on this held within our country, and still 
others held by our Allies. We finally reached 
agreement on this at the Berlin Conference— 
abreement to emphasize only the development of 
agriculture and peaceful domestic industries. 
This was, of course, closely related to the difficult 
problem of reparations for which a special Repara- 
tions Commission has been functioning in Moscow. 

Fisuer: Then I’m sure there were some compli- 
cated operational questions, too, in planning for 
the military government in Germany. 

Acueson: Yes. Detailed plans had to be made 
for such things as invasion currency, displaced 
persons, the standard of provision of German 
civilians, the use of German production facilities 
for obtaining supplies for use in other areas, and 
many similar problems. 

Fisher: What was the machinery for handling 
these questions? 

Acusson: Of course, many of these problems 
were so closely related to our military operations 
that they were considered concurrently with the 
formulation of military plans. 

McCrory: Yes. The American and British 
Governments set up in Washington the Combined 
Civil Affairs Committee of the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff, on which this Government was repre- 
sented by officials of the State, War, and Navy 
Departments and of other agencies of our Gov- 
ernment as occasion required. This Committee 
was a brand-new departure in this war. 

Parkman: For that matter never before this 
war have we had such a thing as the Civil Affairs 
Division of the War Department, to which I am 
now assigned. 

McCrory: I think it might be well to mention, 
Mr. Acheson, that during the war we have set up 
a special committee known as the State, War, and 
Navy Coordinating Committee to clarify and es- 
tablish our own national policy on many of these 
issues. 

Acueson: Yes. That’s worth mentioning, and 
I think that as a result of all of these steps we 
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and our Allies were well prepared to take over 
the task of occupation. Naturally, all of our plans 
had to be closely coordinated with those of the 
Soviet Union. For example, we used uniform in- 
vasion currency on both fronts in Germany. 

Fisuer: Now, to get down to the actual machin- 
ery of the AMG. Colonel Parkman, just how does 
military government ‘operate in a specific area? 
Who took over when we went into a town or small 
city? 

Parkman: I can best explain it this way: The 
military-government organization is set up parallel 
to German political units—townships, district or 
county, and state. At each level of government 
a military-government detachment, varying in size 
according to the level at which it functions, op- 
erates through German officials who have been 
chosen for their lack of Nazi affiliations. 

Fisner: Our officers-don’t give orders directly 
to the German people, then. 

Parkman: No, they give orders to the German 
burgomeisters — or mayors — and other officials, 
who pass them along to the people. We've found 
that’s by far the best means of getting things done. 
Usually the burgomeister comes in to see the mili- 
tary-government officers every morning and gets 
his instructions for the day. 

Fisuer: There have been some charges, as you 
know, Mr. McCloy, that this theory of using non- 
Nazis hasn’t always been followed out in actual 
practice. It has been claimed that our military 
government has left a great many Nazi officials in 
office. 

McCuior: It took time to clean them out, Mr. 
Fisher. We got rid of the most important Nazis 
first. By now I think it’s safe to say that all im- 
portant officials in every echelon of government 
who have had active Nazi affiliations have been 
cleaned out. And that included nearly all in top 
positions, needless to say. 

Fisuer: Munich has been cited as a sore spot 
in this respect. Have the Nazis been cleaned out of 
the municipal offices and the police force there ? 

McCrory: Colonel Parkman can give you some 
first-hand information on that. 

Parkman: It took quite a while to clean out 
Munich. We had to screen 12,000 municipal em- 
ployees there. The task was about 80 percent com- 
pleted when I was there recently. 

Fisuer: You must have had a big turn-over, 
Colonel, in that stronghold of Nazism. 
Parkman: In the top positions, yes. Only a 
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few key officials were free from the taint. Among 
the rank and file, a great many—probably a major- 
ity—were nominal Nazi Party members. They 
merely paid dues to hold their jobs. 

FisHer: How many Nazi officials have been ar- 
rested in our occupation zone? 

ParkMAN: Between 50,000 and 60,000 policy- 
making officials are in jail at the present time. In 
addition there are many former SS and Gestapo 
officers. They are being detained for possible trial 
as war criminals, 

Fisuer: Have you made use of the anti-Nazi 
political prisoners you found in concentration 
camps? I should think they would be good candi- 
dates for key government posts. 

Parkman: They are, and we have used some of 
them, Mr. Fisher. In fact, we have used them 
whenever we could—whenever they had the neces- 
sary qualifications and were physically able. We 
had to consider that, too. 

FisHer: I think that covers the machinery of 
military government pretty well. Now, if you 
don’t mind, let’s get on to the question of policy. 
As I understand it, the post-surrender directive to 
our military-government officials in Germany was 
the famous “1067”. There has been a good deal of 
controversy about that order, although it has never 
been published in full in this country. Could you 
explain what directive no. 1067 is, Mr. McCloy? 

McCtror: “1067” was the original set of instruc- 
tions from the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the com- 
mander of the U.S. occupation zone. It has gone 
through several revisions, and most of it has now 
been incorporated into the Potsdam Declaration. 

Fisner: In that case there’s not much use going 
into it in detail. But tell me this, Mr. McCloy: 
Why was it kept secret, at least in this country? 
It must have been pretty common knowledge in 
Germany. 

McC or: Yes, in so far as it was reflected in our 
proclamations and orders to the German people. 
For one thing, we didn’t want to release it over here 
when it was constantly being revised in the light of 
experience. 

Acueson : The main reason, though—and I think 
it should be put on record here—the real reason is, 
it was decided in Washington after consultation 
with General Eisenhower that it would not be wise 
to publish our policy for Germany while we were 
in process of working out an agreement with our 
Allies on most of the points it covered. We 
reached that agreement at Potsdam. 
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Fisuer: Didn’t the Potsdam decisions change 
some parts of 1067, Mr. Acheson? 

Acuerson: One major change was made. 1067 
forbade political activity without specific author- 
ization from military government. At Potsdam 
it was agreed that the time had come to allow non- 
Nazi political activity, including the holding of 
local elections. The Potsdam Declaration says that 
“All democratic political parties with rights of 
assembly and of public discussion shall be allowed 
and encouraged throughout Germany”. That is 
our policy now. 

Parkman: Actually, there has been remarkably 
little political activity of any kind. The Germans 
are so busy looking for food, fuel, and shelter that 
they don’t have much time for politics. Then too, 


they have been so demoralized by Nazi tyranny 


that they seem to have forgotten how to take the 
initiative in politics. Of course, that makes our 
task easier, for the time; they are very cooperative 
in taking orders. But they must learn to take 
political responsibility some time. 

Fisuer: This brings up a key question: Will the 
provisions of the Potsdam Declaration readily 
operate to restore democratic beliefs and practices 
in Germany? That would appear to be the ulti- 
mate test of its success. 

Acueson : I think you ought to keep one thing 
clearly in mind, Mr. Fisher. The primary purpose 
of the Potsdam Declaration, and of 1067 for that 
matter, was—is—to destroy the Nazi war-machine 
beyond any possibility of resurrection, and to make 
sure that the German people are in a frame of mind 
never to want to fight again. At the same time, of 
course, we must go ahead to open the way for 
development of democratic institutions. You can’t 
have security without a democratic government 
over there. The two go together. 

_ Fisuer: Of course, the only permanent basis for 
a peaceful Germany is a democratic Germany. 

Acueson : Yes, and that will take some time. 

Fisuer : Both 1067 and the Potsdam Declaration 
certainly lay down the law on removing Nazis 
and Nazi influences from German political and 
economic life. But some cases have been reported, 
Mr. Acheson, of pro-Nazi businessmen being left in 
charge of important industrial concerns. 

Acurson: Nazis are being cleared out of in- 
dustry as well as government. One of the impor- 
tant provisions of the Potsdam Declaration is the 
elimination of concentrations of economic power, 
such as the great cartels which have always ‘been 
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part of the German war-machine. It also pro- 
vides that “All members of the Nazi party who 
have been more than nominal participants in its 
activities and all other persons hostile to allied 
purposes shall be removed . . . from positions 
of responsibility in important private under- 
takings.” As a matter of fact, some of the big 
industrialists have been arrested and are being 
held for possible trial as war criminals. You may 
have noticed that Gustav Krupp von Bohlen und 
Halbach, head of the Krupp armament industry, 
was placed high on the list of Nazis charged with 
war crimes, 

McCoy: The Army has taken over the huge 
I. G. Farben chemical trust, lock, stock, and bar- 
rel. Some of its machinery and resources will be 
turned over to the various United Nations as part 
of Germany’s reparations—payment in kind for 
at least part of the destruction wrought by the 
Germans. The remaining units will be divorced 
from the cartel and made available for peacetime 
manufacturing. Here is a cartel that once owned 
industries worth $800,000,000 and employed 400,- 
000 workers, slated for complete dissolution. 

Fisuer: One of the important clauses of the 
Potsdam Declaration says that freedom of speech, 
press, and religion are guaranteed, within limits 
set for military security reasons. What has been 
done about that, Colonel Parkman? 

Parkman: One of the first things we did in 
every occupied area was to nullify all Nazi laws 
abridging these rights. We do that by procla- 
mation. 

Fisuer: You don’t have to scrap the whole 
legal code then. 

Parkman: No, the main body of laws in Ger- 
many has no connection with Nazism. Most of 
them were already on the books before Hitler 
came to power. It would create a chaotic condi- 
tion to scrap them. But all laws with a racial or 
Nazi dictatorial taint go out the window. 

Fisuer: That same part of the Potsdam Decla- 
ration guarantees the Germans the right to form 
free trade unions. 

Acueson: That is a very important clause. It’s 
vital to the development of a free Germany. 

McCuor: There are a number of spots in the 
American zone where the workers are showing a 
real desire to reorganize into free trade-union 
groups. There’s more activity along this line 
than in politics. 
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Fisner: Have any of the old pre-Nazi trade 
unions survived ? 

Parkman: Only a very few remnants. The 
Nazis did a good job of destroying them and 
eliminating potential leaders in their ranks. But 
now that the Nazi Labor Front has itself been 
destroyed free unions are becoming active again. 

McCrory: And we’re encouraging them to re- 
organize. 

Fisuer: Now, what about the problem’ of edu- 
cation? Mr. Acheson, I know you are interested 
in that. 

Acueson: Reeducation of the Germans is the 
key to the long-range problem of establishing 
democracy there. We fully realized that, so at 
Potsdam we agreed to lay down this principle: 
“German education shall be so controlled as com- 
pletely to eliminate Nazi and militarist doctrines 
and to make possible the successful development 
of democratic ideas.” That provision applies, of 
course, to all four occupation zones. 

Fisner: Mr, McCloy, how was that provision 
put into effect in the American zone of occupation ? 

McCuor: Well, when we first moved in we 
closed down the schools until we could screen out 
the Nazi teachers. We soon found that meant the 
removal of almost all teachers, especially in the 
elementary grades. That created a terrific prob- 
lem—how to find or train enough non-Nazi teach- 
ers to fill the gap. 

Fisuer: Colonel Parkman, what’s the latest 
word on the AMG’s progress in de-Nazifying edu- 
cation in Germany? 

Parkman: We’re getting things pretty well in 
hand, in the lower grades, at least, Mr. Fisher. 
By the opening of the fall term nearly all of the 
elementary schools will be operating again The 
public schools were a tough job to clean out be- 
cause they were completely loaded with Nazis. 
The school teachers apparently swallowed the Nazi 
bait. 

Fisner: How about the universities and gym- 
nasia, Colonel? Are any of them open? 

Parkman: The universities have all been closed 
down and they will stay closed for some time. 
The only exception I know of are the medical 
schools, some of which are being reopened because 
of the need for medical men. Heidelberg was the 
first to be reopened. But that step was taken 
only after a careful screening of the faculty. 

Fisuer: You're starting at the bottom, then, 
and working up? 
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Parkman: That’s right. We figured it was 
most important to start the small children in school 
getting anti-Nazi or at least non-Nazi training; 
we'll take care of the older ones later. 

Acueson : Meanwhile we’re studying all forms 
of German education and German cultural organ- 
izations in the American zone to eliminate Nazi 


influences. It is our intention when this house- 


cleaning job is finished to transfer the authority 
for German education progressively to responsible 
Germans. 

Fisoer: Mr. McCloy, I see by the papers that 
we’re also using the press and radio to educate 
the German public. 

MoCtor: Through the facilities of O. W. I. and 


the Army, we have been doing everything we can , 


to impress upon every German the completeness 
of Germany’s defeat and the futility of trying the 
same thing all over again at any future time. 


We're trying to give them some sense of the moral — 


issues involved in German aggression, so they will 
renounce the doctrines of Nazism and. militarism. 
We're presenting the facts about America through 
the German press and radio, and trying to make it 
possible for the submerged democratic forces 
within Germany to make their voices heard. 

FisHeEr : To what extent have you used Germans 
in this process of reeducation, Mr. McCloy? 

McCuor: Well, we are beginning to use them. 
We know in the last analysis the Germans are going 
to have to educate themselves. We cannot impose 
education on the Germans. We can encourage 
free thinking and education, and it is only by such 
encouragement rather than by imposition that any 
lasting improvements can be made. 

Parkman: A committee of seven Germans has 
already been licensed to publish a newspaper in 
Frankfurt, and some are being used in radio 
work—in non-executive, non-policy-making posi- 
tions. 


Fisuer: And how is the German public react- : 


ing? 

Parkman: Well, I think they are still some- 
what dazed by the impact of defeat. I haven’t 
talked to a good enough cross-section of them to 
get a clear picture. 

McCtor: From our reports, we get the impres- 


sion that the Germans still have no sense of indi- — 


vidual responsibility for the war. They blame 


Hitler or those about him for defeat. They don’t 


blame themselves. Few human beings ever do. 
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Fisuer: That would seem to imply a long occu- 
pation of Germany, Mr. McCloy, if we’re to stay 
until a democratic Germany is functioning. 

McCuiory: There’s not much doubt about that. 
Yet I think Germany is now at a point where she 
can make great progress ahead in free thinking. 
Even the most obtuse of them are aware that some- 

thing fundamentally was wrong. That is a good 
first step. sa 
FisHer: How long do you expect the job to 
take ? 

McCtior: To answer that it is necessary to 
understand the problem we face. It is important 
for the American people to know what we find in 
Germany at the close of hostilities. Here is an 
area which for centuries has been an important 
economic, commercial, and cultural element in Eu- 
rope. It has now been reduced largely to a prob- 
lem of mere existence. Apart from the actual 
physical destruction of plants, the bloodstream 
of commerce has been stopped, transportation sys- 
tems have been destroyed, communication is sparse. 
The centers of practically all of the towns of any 
size in this area have been bombed out, which 
means that in the main the schools, museums, li- 
braries—in short the centers of society and, cul- 
,ture—have been destroyed or severely damaged. 
Life has been reduced to a rather primitive condi- 
tion. 

Activities have been localized, and, as Mr. 
Acheson has indicated, life for the individual Ger- 
man has become largely a matter of self-preserva- 
tion. It is in this atmosphere that we have to 
rebuild a society that will be based upon repre- 
sentative government and respect for the rights of 
individuals. It is not an easy task nor one capable 
of quick accomplishment. Yet on the accomplish- 
ment of it depends the reconstitution of a peaceful 
Europe, and we know from experience that dis- 
tuptive conditions in central Europe have their 
direct effect not only upon the European Continent 
but upon American life. 

From our experience we know that it is the re- 
sponsibility of victory to follow through in such 
away that free institutions, which are the best 
guaranty of peace, shall again flourish in this area. 

Fisner: Now, by way of conclusion, I’d like to 
teturn to a question I raised at the very beginning 
of the discussion—the question of whether we are 
wvoiding the mistakes we made after the last war. 
It seems to me that a good way to get at this would 
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be to compare the Treaty of Versailles and the 
Potsdam Declaration. Mr. McCloy, what about 
that? 

McCtior: Well, Mr. Fisher, it seems to me that 
Potsdam is a great improvement over Versailles 
in at least three respects. In the first place, Ver- 
sailles failed to disarm Germany. . By authorizing 
an army of 100,000 Germans it created an officers’ 
training school for World War II. It even allowed 
Germany to retain some armaments. Potsdam re- 
verses this policy. There will be no German Army, 
Navy or Air Force, no armament of any kind, and 
no military training in the future. 

Fisuer: What about the demobilization of Ger- 
man war industry ? 

McCuor: I was coming to that. It’s my second 
point. Versailles allowed German war industry 
to go on pretty much as before. Potsdam treats 
it as Germany’s most dangerous war potential and 
provides for cleaning it out. There will be no 
munitions plants, no ships, no planes, and research 
will be kept under Allied supervision. 

Fisner: And the third difference? 

McCtoy: Versailles included a system of repa- 
rations in cash, a system that couldn’t work. In 
fact, it even worked in reverse—Germany turned 
it to her own advantage, by borrowing money to 
modernize her industry so she could pay ‘ther repa- 
rations. Potsdam provides only for reparations in 
kind, but not in cash. It remains to be seen how 
successfully our reparations program will func- 
tion, but at least we will not have the problem 
of exchange. The effort this time is to kill two 
birds with one stone, strip Germany of her war 
potential and use it to pay back our European 
allies for some of the damages they have suffered 

at German hands. 

Acueson: There are some other important dif- 
ferences, too, between Versailles and Potsdam. 

Fisuer: What are they, Mr. Acheson ? 

AcueEson: One concerns the punishment of war 
criminals. The Versailles Treaty left that to the 
Germans themselves, and the whole thing was a 
farce. Under the Potsdam Declaration war crim- 
inals will be tried by the Allies. Then, too, Ver- 
sailles did not specify the kind of government 
Germany should have, whereas the Potsdam Dec- 
laration says very clearly that it is the intention 
of the Allies that the German people be given the 
opportunity to prepare for the eventual recon- 
struction of their life on a democratic basis. 
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Fisuer: It seems clear enough from all this that 
we are avoiding the pitfalls of the last peace with 
Germany. Our policy for Germany is tough and 
realistic but makes provision for the development 
of a democratic Germany. Thank you, Mr. Ache- 
son, Mr. McCloy, and Colonel Parkman, for tak- 
ing the time to go into this important subject 
with us, 

Announcer: That was Sterling Fisher, Direc- 
tor of NBC’s University of the Air. He has been 
discussing “Our Military-Government Policy in 
Germany” with Under Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, the Assistant Secretary of War, John 
J. McCloy, and Col. Henry Parkman of the War 
Department Civil Affairs Division. The discus- 
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sion was adapted for radio by Selden Menefee. 
This was the twenty-ninth of a series of broad- 
casts on “Our Foreign Policy”, presented as a 
public service by the NBC University of the Air. 
Printed copies of each broadcast are available at 
10 cents each in coin. If you would like to receive 
copies of 13 of these broadcasts send $1 to cover 
the cost of printing and mailing. Special rates are 
available for large orders. Address your orders to 


the NBC University of the Air, Radio City, New 


York 20, New York. NBC also invites your ques- 
tions and comments. 

Kennedy Ludlam speaking. This program came 
to you from Washington. This is the National 
Broadcasting Company. 


Report on UNRRA Shipments to Liberated Areas 


[Released to the press by UNRRA September 2] 

Total shipments of UNRRA’s supplies through 
the end of August totaled 1,743,318 gross long 
tons, valued at $417,914,000, it was announced 
on September 2 by Roy F. Hendrickson, Acting 
Director General of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. 

Practically all of these shipments were to Euro- 
pean liberated areas being assisted by the United 
Nations, in particular Greece, Yugoslavia, Al- 
bania, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and a limited pro- 
gram to Italy. Small shipments by plane were 
made to China, a program which will now be 
stepped up rapidly as soon as ports are opened 
and it is possible for ocean shipments to be made 
there. 

Of the 834,218 tons of supplies classified by pro- 
gram (the supplies shipped in August and those 
tentatively estimated at 555,000 tons bought from 
the Anglo-American military prior to July 1945 
are not included in the commodity break-downs 
attached) one commodity, food, is by far the 
largest—584,779 tons. 

Textile shipments through July amounted to 
45,840 tons; agricultural rehabilitation, 131,724 
tons; medical and sanitation supplies, 4,992 tons; 
and industrial rehabilitation supplies, 66,883. 

Most of the industrial rehabilitation supplies 
came from the Eastern Hemisphere, mainly the 
United Kingdom. Of shipments of 16,980 tons in 
this category from the Western Hemisphere, prin- 


cipally the United States and Canada, trucks ac- 
counted for 7,444 tons. | 
Included in the textile shipments are 4,343 tons 
of clothing contributed by the American people 
in the clothing drives of last fall and this spring 
carried on by United States citizens and sent to 
countries receiving UNRRA financial assistance; 
In addition, not included in the totals, are 5,100 
tons of clothing collected in these drives and 
turned over to governments which are not now 
receiving UNRRA’s financial assistance—Bel- 
gium, France, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Philip- 
pine Commonwealth, and the Soviet Union. 
“UNRRA’s assistance, which started during the 
time when military demands for supplies and ship- 
ping were still intense, has grown at a rapid rate 
month by month”, Mr. Hendrickson said. “There 
are still many difficulties facing us in transporta- 
tion, although ocean shipping has improved greatly 
since V-J Day. For instance, in the case of Poland 


and Czechoslovakia, we are still limited to a single 


entry, the port of Constanza in Rumania. That 
port can handle only limited cargo and at the mo- 
ment is plugged with more ships awaiting unload- 
ing than can be readily handled. We have been 
assured, however, that this condition will be cor- 
rected shortly. 

“We hope that the ports of Gdansk (formerly 
Danzig) and Gdynia in Poland will be opened 
shortly because it will mean a shorter haul and 
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mean that goods can be landed for the first time 
in Poland proper. At this moment, these ports 
are, however, not available to UNRRA shipments 
because of physical conditions there incident to 
war damage, but we are hopeful that they will be 
open in another 30 days. 

“In the case of Czechoslovakia, we are most 
anxious and have asked the cooperation of the 
United States and United Kingdom civil and mili- 
tary authorities for opportunity to move goods 
through Hamburg. This was formerly an im- 
portant port for goods bound for Czechoslovakia 
with goods landed there before the war being 
moved on by barge and rail. 

“In the case of Greece, more goods have been 
landed than anywhere else because from the outset, 
while port conditions were not good with wide- 
spread destruction of dock facilities, substantial 
cargoes could be landed. Rapidly in the last 30 
days the situation for landing goods and moving 
them inland in Yugoslavia has improved. For 
some time UNRRA was able to land goods only at 
two Dalmatian ports, Split and Dubrovnik. More 
recently the port of Trieste has been made avail- 
able and this has assisted greatly. It is hoped that 
probably as much as 35 percent of our program 
for Europe during the month of September ‘may 
move to Yugoslavia. We are especially anxious to 
get trucks there to facilitate the movement of such 
products as Yugoslavia has produced, despite 
serious drought this year, and wheat to make up 
the great deficit of cereal production resulting from 
the damage of war as well as weather conditions. 

“For China, until now we have been able to move 
only limited quantities of medical supplies by 
plane because of the high military priority given 
to movements of goods via the back door to China. 
With the opening of Chinese coastal ports, 
UNRRA expects to step up its program as quickly 
as shipping, port and supply conditions make pos- 
sible the movement of greatly needed goods, espe- 
tially food and inland transportation equipment. 
We have plans ready for loading boats and now 
iwait the first signal of capacity to receive and land 
targo to put the supply program to China into 
action. Meantime, as an emergency program to 
the Philippines, more than $1,000,000 worth of 
tmergency supplies have either been landed or are 
n route there. 

“In the case of Italy, the limited program au- 
thorized by the UNRRA Council at Montreal in 
1944, limited to $50,000,000, has been proceeding 
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on a relatively stable monthly shipping basis since 
March. 

“The program to Albania began with shipments 
in late July and is being increased with port recep- 
tion conditions such that all ships bound there with 
cargo must be partially off-loaded in Italy and 
smaller boats sent on in. 

“Meantime, the amount of surpluses from stocks 
of the United States, United Kingdom, and Cana- 
dian armies in Europe is increasing and will have 
an increasingly important place in UNRRA’s pro- 
gram of assistance to liberated areas in Europe. 
Shipments to UNRRA camps, particularly those 
maintained in North Africa for displaced persons; 
have passed their peak and will drop off as repatri- 
ation, which is proceeding at a satisfactory rate, is 
completed. In these camps were principally 
Greek, Dodecanese, and Yugoslav refugees. 

“The cooperation of the governments of the 
United Nations in providing supplies and shipping 
to UNRRA has improved steadily”, Mr. Hendrick- 
son said. “The United States, the United King- 
dom, and Canada have supplied the largest ton- 
nages to date, but supplies from more than a score 
of countries have been landed and are assisting the 
people in need. Some of the United Nations are 
very small countries and their contributions of 
goods require assembly. Substantial quantities of 
nitrate have been moved from Chile, textiles and 
food from Brazil, jute from India, and many of 
the Latin American countries now have made con- 
tributions in kind. Coal from South Africa has 
been extremely important to Greece. Some of the 
first shipments to China and other Far Eastern 
areas will be from Australia and New Zealand. 

“The peak of need has, however, not been 
reached, and the peak of shipments will come in™ 
coming months to meet the desperate situation be- 
ing faced by many of the liberated peoples this 
winter. By the end of October, virtually all of the 
present clothing program will have been shipped. 
Wheat and other foods will have to be moved at a 
relatively even rate throughout the fall and winter, 
taking into account limited storage and inland 
transport capacity by the receiving governments. 
Every effort will be made to complete the shipment 
of agricultural tools and implements and seeds to 
allow ample time for their distribution before 
Spring planting, with substantial quantities al- 
ready landed and in use.” 

The report on shipments is attached. 
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Tasie I.—sUMMARY OF GROSS TONS OF SUPPLIES SHIPPED BY UNRRA TO LIBERATED AREAS AND UNRRA 
OPERATIONS BY COUNTRY OF DESTINATION CUMULATIVE THROUGH JULY 1945 ON BASIS OF VESSELS 
CLEARED * (GROSS LONG TONS) 


a 











COUNTRY OF DESTINATION 
TYPE OF SUPPLY PROGRAM thenes tates 
Tons) —_| Albania | $7echo- | Greece | Italy | Yugoslavia | Poland “Oper Ching 
tA ss By 9) ARP 1, 389, 218} 1, 522) 90, 383) 922, 469) 74,448) 207, 196) 88,545) 4, 616 39 
Total, Eastern Hemisphere . . . 274,806, . . . | 14,464, 198, 749) 1 48, 781| 9,496| 3,365. ., 
Estimated Supplies Bought From 
Military Through June 30, 
| Ee ee ae ewe 180, 000) . . é 145,000) . . 35,000)... ; 
Clearances Through July Classified 

RUN es es 94,806) . . . | 14,464) 53,749 1} 13,731; 9,496) 3,365). . 
EP ae a ee ae ater 7,886, ... | 4,745 2 aa 871 486 424)... 
Clothing, Textiles and Foot- 

OSS ET? re oe ae 9,386)... | 2,650 as 2, 261) 2, 299 409}. .4 
Agricultural Rehabilitation 26,239}... | 5,774 7,938)... 7, 687, 4,840)... 4.4.4 
Industrial Rehabilitation? . . . 49,903}... 878} 42,486... 2,451) 1,566) 2,522). ., 
Medical and Sanitation... . 1,302)... 417 198 1 461 305 10| oa 

Total, Western Hemisphere. . . . | 1,114,412| 1, 582| 76,919| 728, 720| 74,447| 158, 465| 79,049| 1,251} $9 
Estimated Supplies Bought From 

Military — June 30, 

SOUT sees» oe es 375,000)... 300,000)... i gare irae er . 
Clearances Through July Sy 

by Program .... 739,412) 1,522) 75,919) 423,720) 74,447) 83,465) 79,049) 1, 251 39 
PE hed iw eS. aie ee 576, 893) 1, 455) 40,130) 367, 944) 72,298) 45, 832) 48, 510 711 13 
Clothing, Textiles and Foot- 

WN ee a. bw ee eds 36, 454 52| 7, 622 9, 723) 1, 284 8, 327; 9, 160 286}... 
(Contributed Clothing °) (4, 343)) ... (308)} (1,581); (598)} (1,151)} (584) (121))... 
Agricultural Rehabilitation 105, 485) . . . | 24,115) 40,174 73| 24, 288) 16, 820 12 3 
Industrial Rehabilitation 16,980)... 3, 095 5, 390 459 4, 733| 3, 086 217]... 
Medical and Sanitation... . 3, 600 15 957 489 333 285| 1, 473 25 23 
































Tas_e I].—suMMARY OF ESTIMATED DOLLAR VALUE OF SUPPLIES SHIPPED BY UNRRA TO LIBERATED 


AREAS AND UNRRA OPERATIONS BY COUNTRY OF DESTINATION 


ON BASIS OF VESSELS CLEARED * (ESTIMATED THOUSANDS OF U. 8. DOLLARS) (LANDED COST) 


CUMULATIVE THROUGH JULY 1945 






































COUNTRY OF DESTINATION 
TYPE OF SUPPLY PROGRAM =| pJOTAL. dicate UNRRA 
Albania slovakia Greece Italy Yugoslavia | Poland pH aay 9 China 
GRAND TOTAL ....... $320, 114) $268/$47, 953) $155, 721|$15, 632) $49, 123/$49, 054) $2,294) $69 
Total, Eastern Hemisphere. . . 68,009... 9, 971 28, 345 8| 11,071; 7,807| 1,812... + 
Estimated Supplies Bought from 
Military Through June 30, 
RO hs i SRS ks EN 22,825, ... a 18, 275]. . 4,550)... ‘ 
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Tape II.—sUMMARY OF ESTIMATED DOLLAR VALUE OF SUPPLIES SHIPPED BY UNRRA TO LIBERATED 
AREAS AND UNRRA OPERATIONS BY COUNTRY OF DESTINATION CUMULATIVE THROUGH JULY 1945 
ON BASIS OF VESSELS CLEARED * (ESTIMATED THOUSANDS OF U. 8. DOLLARS) (LANDED COstT)—continued 





COUNTRY OF DESTINATION 





TOTAL 
TYPE OF SUPPLY PROGRAM (Dollar Value) * Cisse : ; ; . papas UNBBA Q 
bania ‘ce vakia reece taly ugoslavia olan: pore hina 





Clearances Through July Classified 











be PURE oe a eh we $30, 184; . . . | $9,971) $5,070 $3| $6,521) $7, 307) $1, 31 
OS TS Sie hr eee et ae, ae ae 3,902)... 2, 648 ee 400) 271 129) . 
Clothing, Textiles and Footwear. 12,092}... 3, 662 2,101; ... 2, 5 3, 605) 1 
Agricultural Rehabilitation . . 5,878) >. . 1, 992 6h... 1, Pe Tae 
Industrial Rehabilitation?. . . 4,254... 54 1, GOR. << 24 794) 1, 4s 
Medical and Sanitation... . 3,968)... 1, 122 613) 3 1, 31 870 es 
Total, Western Hemisphere. . . . 267, 105 268| 37,982| 1382, 376| 15, 629 38, 052| 41, 747) 982; $69 


Estimated Supplies Bought from 
Military Through June 30, 











RGRO Care ake eee: ec ee 4 ee ae 52,800)... 13,200)... 
Clearances Through July Classified 

by Fre ee es 201, 105 268| 37,982} 79,576) 15,629) 24, 852) 41, 747 ress 69 
RR a vay ay ate ae a eee 100, 741 212| 7,584; 53,720) 13,592) 10,1 15, 329 172 3 
Clothing, Textiles and Footwear. 48, 955 30} 15, 882 5, 003} 1,492) 11, 596) 14, 367 585)... 
(Contributed Clothing*) .. . (973)} . . . (69) (354)| (134) (258)} (131) (27... 
Agricultural Rehabilitation. . . 39,465) . . . | 11,141) 18, 560 35 1, 634) 8, 057 1 20 
Industrial Rehabilitation. . . . 6,513}... 2, 182 1, 450 212 923) 1, 574 a Sites 
Medical and Sanitation. .. . 5, 431 26; 1,193 843 298 570} 2, 420 35 46 























® This summary represents the total cargo on all vessels that actually cleared port through July 31 that was consigned to liberated areas and UNRRA opera- 
tions. The tentative loading programs for August issued by the Ocean Shipping Branch cannot be added to clearances through July to obtain a total through 
August, since the tentative loading programs are based upon vessels scheduled to berth in August, many of which will not clear until September. Similarly, 
clearances through July do not include vessels which berthed in July but did not clear until August. 

> Includes shipments to UNRRA camps, shipments under the Emergency Relief Program for Western Europe, and shipments to displaced persons opera- 
ations. Does not include supplies, amounting in value to $10,000,000, taken over from the military for the UNRRA camps. 

¢ Although final figures are not yet available, preliminary indications are that the amount of goods actually purchased by UNRRA from the military will 
prove to be substantially smaller than the quantities shown in this table. 

4 Includes estimated shipments of coal and petroleum, oil and lubricants to Greece and Yugoslavia by the military during July. The cost is to be borne by 
UNRRA. 

¢ As of July 31 an additional 5,100 tons had been turned over to the following governments for shipment: Belgium, France, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Philippine Commonwealth, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. For the purpose of this report contributed clothing is valued at $0.10 per pound, which covers 
the cost of sorting, baling, warehousing, and transportation. 


TaBLEe II].—supPLiEs SHIPPED BY UNRRA FROM WESTERN HEMISPHERE TO LIBERATED AREAS AND UNRRA 
OPERATIONS CUMULATIVE THROUGH JULY 1945 ON BASIS OF VESSELS CLEARED (GROSS LONG TONS) 





COUNTRY OF DESTINATION 





TYPE OF SUPPLY PROGRAM (Gross Long UN 
Tons) Czecho- RRA 






































GRAND TOTAL........ * 1,114, 412} 1, 522] 75, 919| * 723, 720 79, 049} 1,251) 39 
OP opie Ec eae 576, 898| 1, 456| 40,180| 367, 944 48,610} 711} 18 
diate ao Wo ee tre 203, 336]. . . 402} 174, 895 BBE PE © 
ith ye gee 63, 154| 1,324] 7,650 25, 64 6,455] 207) . 
eek Mi es 4 PR Re 16,952}. ..|...{ 411,423 3,1 64\ . 
ee ae igh ck 24,988}. . . | 4,084, 7,393 7, 85 33) . 
Dia Ce REN a a oa 71,654 90} 3,485| 42, 227 4,797} 30). 
Deite e ee sae 29,7441... | 1,725] 19,5 1, 701 ee 
Other food supplies. . .... . 167,065} 41] 22,784] 86, 825 24, 542) 366) 13 
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Tasue II].—suppLits SHIPPED BY UNRRA FROM WESTERN HEMISPHERE TO LIBERATED AREAS AND UNRRA 
OPERATIONS CUMULATIVE THROUGH JULY 1945 ON BASIS OF VESSELS CLEARED (GROSS LONG TONS)— 




















continued 
COUNTRY OF DESTINATION 
TOTAL 
TYPE OF SUPPLY PROGRAM (Gross Long UNRRA 
Tons) | Albania | G7¢cho” | Greece | Italy | Yugoslavia | Poland Opera- | China 
Clothing, Textiles, and Footwear. . 86, 454 52} 7,682) 9,723| 1,284, 8, s27| 9,160| e861... 
es. ection ee PS 24,663)... 6, 295 a 5,076) 6,091)}.../..., 
ERS Ate Rie oe 2,698, ... 456 186 633 509 855 59). . 
Other clothing, textile, and foot- 
Cee Gee ee 9, 093 52 871 2, 336 651 2, 742) 2,214 227|... 
Agricultural Rehabilitation. 105, 485} . . . | 24,116 40, 174 738 24, 288 16, 820 12 3 
NE 3g Sp a eo Bt Wie. 5 9, 501 1, 784 es ss 1,402} 3,458) .../]. 
ND a Sop so a 67,551)... 8,234; 32,332)... 21, 294) 10,691)... Pe 
ink SIRES RRS Ts Si er 21,029} . . . | 17,612 2,474... 53 888}... 2 
Other agricultural rehabilitation 
SR aa oa a a | er 1, 485 2, 511 73 1, 539) + 1, 783 12 l 
Industrial Rehabilitation. . . ... 16,980, ... 8, 096 5, 390 459 4, 783| 3, 086 O17) 3's 
NS ers eee ce 7, 444) . 2, 273 2, 251 229 2, 060 601 30) . 
Other industrial rehabilitation 
SL AS k sc wwe } 9,536)... 822 3, 139 230 2,673) 2, 485 187). ea 
Medical and Sanitation. . .... 3, 600 18 957 489 833 285| 1,473 26 23 
































* Includes an estimated 375,000 tons of supplies purchased from the military; 300,000 tons are estimated as having been supplied to Greece; 75,000 tons to 
Yugoslavia. Although final figures are not yet available, preliminary indications are that the amount of goods actually purchased by UNRRA from the military 


will prove to be substantially smaller than the quantities shown in the table. 


» This summary does not include supplies, amounting in value to $10,000,000, taken over from the military for the UNRRA camps. 


TasBLE [V.—£EsTIMATED SHIPMENTS OF UNRRA SUPPLIES TO LIBERATED AREAS AND UNRRA OPERATIONS 
AUGUST 1945 ON BASIS OF VESSELS CLEARED 







































































UNRRA 
TOTAL | Albania | $2echO | Greece | Italy | 28° | Poland Opera | China 
ons 
Thousands of Gross Long Tons 

RE A es RES SS ewe se ae ce 354.1; 10.6) 53.31117.5| 17.5 | 1080] 47.1 “1; ® 
Eastern Hemisphere* .......... eis ss | ee ge oe eee 5. 9 QEl.. © ieee 

Western Hemisphere*?.......... 297.5 | 10.6| 35.2] 94.4] 17.5) 102.1] 37.6 *1) (*) 

Millions of U. S. Dollars, Landed Cost 
I i sn ne. och wie wr as 97.8} 16] 157] 152] 35] 41.7] 200] ©@ 1 
Mastern Hlomiephere*® <.2.... 2. 40s «> 13. 7 RN 5.4 i eee 2. 5 Lewes . 
Western Hemisphere. .......... 84.1 1.6; 103); 138 35| 39.2) 15.6 (*) 
| eae 
*» For UNRRA camps. 


b Less than 50 tons. 
¢ Based on tentative loading program for August for shipments from the Eastern Hemisphere prepared by Department of Supply, E.R.O., August 10, 1945. 
The tentative loading program was prepared on the basis of cargo called forward for shipment. 
4 Based on actual tonnages for those vessels on which all bills of lading received. Tonnage for remaining vessels based on estimated cargo to be loaded, 
information furnished UNRRA by the War Shipping Administration. 
¢ Less than $50,000. 
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First Conference of FAO 


[Released to the press by the United Nations Interim Commis- 
sion on Food and Agriculture August 31] 


Invitations to the first conference of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions, to be held in Canada on October 16, have 
been sent to the 44 governments represented on the 
United Nations Interim Commission on Food and 
Agriculture. More than 20 nations, the minimum 
required to set up the FAO, have now agreed to 
accept the constitution of the Organization and 
are therefore entitled to send official delegations to 
the conference. It is expected that several other 
governments will have agreed to ratify the con- 
stitution by the time the conference convenes. 

FAO will thus be the first of the new permanent 
international organizations to come into existence. 
Like other functional international bodies now 
contemplated or in various stages of preparation, 
it is designed to fit into the general framework 
of the United Nations. Plans for FAO were first 
conceived at the United Nations Conference on 
Food and Agriculture held at Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia, in 1943. Shortly thereafter the Interim 
Commission was organized to draw up a constitu- 
tion for FAO and prepare for the first conference.’ 
The Interim Commission will be automatically 
dissolved as soon as the conference convenes. 

In making the announcement of FAO’s first con- 
ference for L. B. Pearson, Chairman of the In- 
terim Commission, who is absent in London, Gove 
Hambidge, Executive Secretary, said that the ex- 
act location of the meeting in Canada has not yet 
been finally determined but will be announced 
shortly as soon as arrangements are completed. 

According to the preamble of the FAO consti- 
tution, the nations joining the Organization are 
“determined to promote the common welfare” 
through national and international action. The 
objectives of this action are to improve efficiency in 


the production and distribution of all food and. 


agricultural products; to raise levels of nutrition 
and standards of living; to better the condition of 
rural populations; and to contribute by these 
means toward an expanding world economy. The 





*For a discussion of the purpose and structure of the 
proposed FAO, see BULLETIN of Feb. 18, 1945, p. 225. 


member nations agree to “report to one another 
on the measures taken and the progress achieved” 
in these fields of action. 

The conference in Canada will take the neces- 
sary steps to organize FAO and will formulate 
plans for its work. Much of this work will neces- 
sarily be technical in nature. FAO is conceived 
primarily as a focus for the collection, the spread- 
ing, and the encouragement of advances in food 
and agriculture in all countries—advances which 
make possible a far higher standard of well-being 
than most of the world’s people have ever known. 

The primary purpose of FAO will be to get these 
advances more widely used. It will link agri- 
cultural science with the modern science of nutri- 
tion. And it will be concerned not only with agri- 
cultural production but with forestry and forest 
products and with fisheries, which are closely asso- 
ciated with agriculture and the food supply of 
nations. 

As an information and advisory center, FAO 
will endeavor to keep in touch with developments 
everywhere. It will collect and disseminate a wide 
range of statistics. It will be expected to act as 
spokesman for both producers and consumers in 
international councils. It should be able to bring 
nations together to work out solutions for common 
problems in the production and distribution of 
agricultural, forest, and fisheries products. 

The FAO conference will meet at least once a 
year. It will have an executive committee of 9 
to 15 members, and its international secretariat 
will carry on the technical work. Advisory com- 
mittees will be set up, on which it is expected that 
many of the world’s leading experts will serve. 
Through FAO, nations will be able to obtain the 
services of technical missions equipped to make 
surveys and assist in the solution of nutritional, 
agricultural, forestry, and fisheries problems. 

The work for the first year will necessarily be 
limited. In addition to setting up the Organiza- 
tion, the conference in Canada will consider what 
problems are most urgent and need immediate at- 
tention, and what aspects of the nee pro- 
gram can get under way. 
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INVITATION TO FAO CONFERENCE 


Aveust 14, 1945. 
Sir: 

On behalf of the United Nations Interim Com- 
mission on Food and Agriculture, I have the honor 
to refer to my letter to you dated August 1, 1944, 
transmitting a copy of the Commission’s First Re- 
port to the Governments of the United Nations,’ 
and in particular to the provisions of Articles X XI 
and XXII of the draft Constitution of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions, which was appended to that report. 

More than twenty nations have now notified the 
Interim Commission of their intention to adhere 
to the Constitution of the FAO, in conformity with 
the provisions of Paragraph 2 of Article X XI of 
the Constitution. The Interim Commission be- 
lieves that the United Nations will desire that the 
Organization be effectively established at the 
earliest practicable and convenient date. 

I therefore have the honor to inform you, on 
behalf of the Commission and in conformity with 
Article XXII of the Constitution, that the First 
Session of the FAO Conference will be convened in 
the eastern part of Canada on October 16, 1945. 
You will be notified of the exact location as soon 
as arrangements for accommodations have been 
completed. 

I am to express the hope that, provided that your 
Government has accepted the Constitution of the 
FAO before the opening of the Conference in ac- 
cordance with Article X XI of the Constitution, it 
will find it possible to participate in the Confer- 
ence, and that the acceptance of this invitation may 
be communicated to the Executive Secretary of the 
Interim Commission not later than October 1, 1945. 

I am further to request that with a view to 
facilitating the necessary arrangements the Execu- 
tive Secretary may be furnished, at the earliest 
practicable date, with a provisional list of the mem- 
bers of the Delegation who will represent your 
Government at the Conference. 

The following papers, which have been pre- 
pared for the Interim Commission to facilitate 
the business of the First Session of the Conference, 
are enclosed and will be circulated at the Con- 
ference as work papers: 


1. Draft Provisional Agenda 


‘ Not printed. 
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2. Draft Provisional Order of Proceedings 

3. Provisional Program of Work for the First 
Session 

4. Draft Temporary Rules of Procedure 

5. Draft Regulations Governing Initial Finan- 
cial Arrangements of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization 

6. Draft Permanent Rules of Procedure of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 

7. Draft Financial Regulations 


The Conference will also have before it the 


following documents’ which will be circulated 
to your Government within the next few days: 


1, The Work of FAO 
2. Five Technical Reports on Food and Agri- 


culture 


The Conference will also have before it the 
following documents* which are already in the 
possession of your Government: 


1. Final Act and Section Reports of the United 
Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 

2. First Report to the Governments of the 
United Nations 

3. Second Report to the Governments of the 
United Nations 

4, Third Report to the Governments of the 
United Nations 


I have [etc.] (For the Chairman) 
Gove Hampiner 
Ewecutive Secretary 

The Honorable James F. Byrnes 


Secretary of State 


Presentation of Portrait of 


Edmund Randolph 


[Released to the press August 28] 

The Richmond Junior Board of Trade of Rich- 
mond, Va., presented to the Department of State 
on Tuesday, August 28, a portrait of Edmund 
Randolph of Virginia, who served as the second 
Secretary of State under Washington from Janv- 
ary 2, 1794 until his retirement.on August 20, 
1795. In the presenting delegation were Robert 
A. Wilson, president, and three other members of 


the Richmond trade organization: Miles Poindex- 


ter, Marchant D. Wornom, and W. Brooks George. 
There has been no portrait of Edmund Randolph 
in the State Department building up to the present. 
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Address by SPRUILLE BRADEN* 


8 A HISTORIAN, or rather as an observer 

watching living history not yet in textbooks, 
I will tell you a story, relatively recent, in whose 
apparent triviality there is a profound and useful 
lesson. 

I will not mention any names of persons or of 
places, for it is not necessary. If we except one 
or two details of mere episodic value, it could just 
as possibly have happened in any of the countries 
placed under the yoke of arbitrariness. 

Some time ago, when culminating success ap- 
peared to accompany the Nazi armies, the Foreign 
Minister of one of the Axis satellite governments 
thought it proper to make himself deserving before 
his foreign chiefs and, by the way, to cut some 
wood from the tree that he and his henchmen 
believed already fallen. 


So he organized a “spontaneous” demonstra- - 


tion—the adjective is, of course, his own—against 
one of the United Nations. He selected from his 
hosts two or three hundred “Nationalists”—again 
the definition is his own—and gave them express 
orders to demand with shouts, insults, and stones 
the immediate return of certain famous territory 
to national sovereignty. 

To complete the comedy, the Minister sent a few 
police agents to the scene of the event in advance, 
ostensibly with the mission of protecting the 
threatened ambassador and his residence. 

Needless to add, the police limited their action to 
the pleased observation of the excesses committed 
by those posing as patriotic defenders of national 
sovereignty. 

The stoning became heavier; soon not a single 
pane of glass remained unbroken in the embassy 
facade. The ambassador, perfectly aware of the 
origin of the aggression, decided, nevertheless, to 
present his protest to whom it concerned. 

He therefore called the Foreign Minister on the 
telephone, told him what was happening, and re- 
quested his immediate intervention to end the 
unusual and vile incident, but he got nothing from 
the Foreign Minister except the reluctant promise 
to send a few more police agents. 


But, knowing what the conduct of such agents 
had been and what it would continue to be, the 
ambassador quickly responded : 

“Tt is not necessary for you to send me more 
police, Mr. Minister. What I need is that you 
send me fewer Nationalists.” 

I hope you will agree with me that what I have 
just told you presents,’within its small frame, the 
typical characteristics of what we could call the 
ways and means of evil life under Fascist regimes. 

One by one there appear in what I have told you 
all the elements used by Fascism in its stupid 
strategems since the day of the so-called march 
on Rome: Subversion and disorder, organized by 
the government itself and using paid assassins 

under an honorable disguise; utilization of co- 
ercion by the state, not to suppress but to protect 
subversion ; bragging by the coward who attacks 
those he believes fallen, but humbles himself be- 
fore the powerful; calculated and underhanded 
use of violent methods; cunning maneuvering; 
showing false respect for established norms and 
launching its attack while hiding its origin; vio- 
lation of the law of hospitality which forbids any 
treacherous attack on him who is sheltered under 
the same roof; practice of the so-called “tactics 
of confusion”, which, invoking a perfectly re- 
spectable aspiration, seek an end having nothing 
whatever to do with the satisfaction of such jus- 
tifiable desire; use of intimidation and threats 
against the precise persons whom that govern- 
ment was under obligation to protect and respect; 
and finally—but why go on? 

I believe what I have said is sufficient to show 
why I have told you about this incident and why 
I offer it as a comparison. We can use it, for in- 
stance, to investigate the true nature of the groups 
which, a few days ago at the shout of “Down with 


democracy !” and other similar cries, brutally at- 


* Delivered at Buenos Aires on Aug. 28, 1945 before the 
Argentine-American Cultural Institute. Mr. Braden is 
the American Ambassador to Argentina and recently 
appointed Assistant Secretary of State for American 
republic affairs. 
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tacked with arms and with the consent of the 
police unarmed groups of citizens peacefully cele- 
brating in the capital of one of the United Nations 
the Allied victory over Japan. 

We would not be loyal to our country nor to the 
principle we profess to defend if once certain ac- 
tivities are revealed we failed to denounce them 
openly and did not do our utmost to dig them out 
by the roots. 

The war that has just concluded has not been 
fought to prosecute the biggest criminal alone but 
also his henchmen, accomplices, and concealers. 

Using the words of a secret report to the 
Austrian Emperor during the Congress of Vienna, 
“Let us not forgive in the person of Murat the 
crimes we have punished in that of Bonaparte.” 
Otherwise we should consider ourselves as having 
morally lost the war we have won with so much 
effort. 

I want to thank Dr. Levillier again for his cor- 
dial words and to thank all those present for this 
extraordinary and moving demonstration of 
friendship. The Argentine people know they can 
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count on my friendship. They know they already 
have it. I want them to know they will continue 
to have it at all times. 

Let no one imagine that my being transferred to 
Washington means the abandonment of the task 
I have undertaken. 

The voice of freedom makes itself heard in this 
land, and I do not believe anyone will succeed in 
drowning it. I shall hear it from Washington 


with the same clarity with which I hear it in 


Buenos Aires. I will know it is the voice of the 
Argentine people—their authentic voice. I will 
know it is the voice of a conscious people, who, in 
the use of their highest and most legitimate rights, 
claim for themselves a new life based on mutual 
confidence and respect. 

If, during my stay among you, I have faithfully 
reflected the feeling of the United States people, 
which is not different from that of their Govern- 
ment, I hope when I am in Washington to be able 
to interpret with equal fidelity the sentiment of the 
people of the Argentine Republic. 


Appointment of Ralph J. Bunche 
As U.S. Commissioner of the A.A.C.C. 


{Released to the press September 1] 

Ralph J. Bunche, Acting Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Dependent Area Affairs, Department of 
State, was appointed by the President on Sep- 
tember 1 as United States Commissioner of the 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission. Dr. 
Bunche will serve as United States Commissioner 
while continuing in his present capacity in the 
Division of Dependent Area Affairs. He succeeds 
Coert duBois. 

Prior to his appointment in the Department of 
State in January 1941, Dr. Bunche was Chief of 
the Africa Section, Office of Strategic Services. 
He is 41 years old, a native of Detroit, Mich., and 
was reared in Los Angeles. He was educated at 
the University of Southern California and Har- 
vard, where he earned his A.M. and Ph.D. degrees, 
all in political science, and has done post-doctoral 
work in anthropology at the London School of 
Economics and the University of Capetown, South 
Africa. Dr. Bunche was head of the Department 
of Political Science, Howard University, when he 
entered government service in September 1941, on 
leave of absence from that institution. His major 


interest during the past 15 years has been in 
international relations with particular reference 
to the problems of dependent peoples. 

He has done extensive research and travel in 
dependent territories including two field trips to 
Africa and one to the Far East. 

His participation in international conferences 
has included : 


Institute of Pacific Relations Conference at Mont 
Tremblant, Canada, 1942, as member of U. S. 
Delegation. 

Twenty-Sixth Session of International Labor Con- 
ference, Philadelphia, 1944, as adviser to U. 8. 
Delegation. 

Dumbarton Oaks Conversations, Washington, 
1944, Assistant Secretary, U. S. Delegation. 

Institute of Pacific Relations Conference, Hot 
Springs, Virginia, 1945, member U. S. Dele- 
gation. 


United Nations Conference on International Or- 


ganization, San Francisco, California. 1945, 
technical expert, U. S. Delegation. 
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Mr. Recror, Lapies, anp GENTLEMEN: The 
University has paid me the great honor of inviting 


me to give a lecture in this seat of learning and: 


culture. I wish to make it clear that all I have to 
offer in return are some simple statements, with 
which I shall endeavor to satisfy the “great desire 
for moral integrity, the desire that truth shall pre- 


vail”, themes dealt with by Dr. Gollan in his ad- . 


mirable speech, and with which I am wholly in 
accord. As a former engineer and consequently a 
man accustomed to being constantly on the alert 
for new sources of useful riches, the abundant ideas 
expressed by Dr. Gollan entice me to profound 
meditation and imbue me with a desire to extract 
the full measure of this rich lode. I am grateful 
for his kind words, and, what is more, I appreciate 
the homage he has paid to my country, as in doing 
so he has only eulogized what appears to him to be 
worthy of praise and has outlined the feelings of 
misgiving and distrust which have powerfully in- 
fluenced Latin American public opinion. Like Dr. 
Gollan, I believe that when dealing with the rela- 
tions between peoples and states, it is essential to 
dissipate prejudices and to fight falsehood and dis- 
tortion in every sphere. 

To mention the good-neighbor policy is to men- 
tion its founder, Franklin D. Roosevelt, whose loss 
the entire world deplores. At the commencement 
of his first. period of office he formulated the plan, 
stating that he proposed to dedicate the United 
States “to the policy of the good neighbor; the 
neighbor who resolutely respects himself, and in 
so doing, also respects the rights of others; of the 
neighbor who respects his obligations and the sanc- 
tity of agreements made in and with 4 world of 
neighbors”. Years afterwards, President Roose- 
velt perfected this ideal when he stated that in ratio 
to the experience he was acquiring in public life, 
he was well aware that the other American nations 
Were inspired by the same love of liberty, inde- 
pendence, and neighborliness, as were the North 
American people; and that, finally, he had reached 
the firm conviction that the national life of each 
and every one of our countries would find greater 


The Good-Neighbor Policy 


Address by SPRUILLE BRADEN * 


scope if this belief could be tangibly demonstrated 
in our practical relations. 

Two fundamental motives permeate these 
words: that of liberty and the practical nature in- 
volved in the realization of that policy. When 
stating it, Roosevelt had merely given expression, 
with extraordinary foresight, to the collective 
desire of his people, and in general, of the majority 
of the peoples of the world. 

This was not the first time that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had given evidence of his profound 
political vision. In 1928, when even he had not 
foreseen the destiny in store for the Government 
of his country in what were perhaps the most dif- 
ficult times in the world’s history, he had already 
expressed that same policy in other words. In an 
article published in that year in the magazine 
Foreign Affairs, he said that the United States 
should radically modify its relations with its south- 
ern neighbors, renouncing intervention and the 
exercise of all diplomatic pressure in the name of 
vested interests. Do these words not already con- 
tain the germ of what, later, after a gradual and 
constant evolution which has brought it to its 
present fullness, was to be the fundamental policy 
which today governs our international relations? 
The official definition of the good-neighbor policy 
was the affirmation of constructive principles. The 
previous declarations, made when the founder’s 
impressions were being molded by the world situa- 
tion, clearly implied the repudiation of the meth- 
ods of international politics which had awakened 
the feelings of misgiving and distrust pointed out 
by Dr. Gollén and at the same time prepared the 
formation of a policy which, by making possible 
the unity of the American republics, could over- 
come the grave danger to the world which the 
existence of Fascism in Italy implied, and the pos- 
sibility of its establishment in Germany. Two 
months after Hitler rose to power in January 1933, 
when the danger had become acute, Franklin D. 


A translation of the address delivered in Spanish by 
Mr. Braden at the University of the Litoral in Santa Fé, 
Argentina, on July 21, 1945. 
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Roosevelt became President of the United States. 
What he had foreseen in 1928 became a reality. 
The President of the United States formulated a 
policy of immense scope, the tremendous impor- 
tance of which will not be fully appreciated until 
many years have elapsed. 

This was not the first occasion on which the 
United States placed itself on the alert in the face 
of a danger which threatened the liberty of the 
world. When, as the result of the Congress of 
Vienna, the absolute monarchs in continental Eu- 
rope, in an attempt to save their thrones, agreed 


to an alliance called “holy”, due to the fact that 


they hypocritically invoked the Holy Gospels, one 
of these monarchs who has passed down to history 
as a felon, solicited the armed aid of the Holy 
Alliance. He had two aims: one, to crush his own 
people, and the other to reconquer his American 
empire. 

The monarchs of the Holy Alliance sent him the 
hundred thousand sons of St. Louis, under the 
command of the Duke of Angouléme, and the 
Spanish revolution of 1820 was quenched in blood. 
But to reconquer America was more difficult, be- 
cause on December 2, 1823, Monroe formulated his 
famous doctrine: 


“On just principles we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any manner their destiny, 
by any European power, in any other light than 
as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States”. 


This doctrine, although attributed to President 
Monroe, was not the work of one individual or 
group; it was the expression of a collective senti- 
ment, amply conceived, that had been maturing 
during a period of 30 years or more prior to the 
date of its promulgation. Briefly the Monroe 
Doctrine proposed : 


(1) To prevent on the American continent any 
form of colonization, acquisition of territory, or 
political control, on the part of the European 
powers; 

(2) Non-intervention of the United States in 
the Spanish colonies, or those of other European 
nations, which existed at that time; 

(3) The complete separation of Europe and 
America, not only as regards the systems of gov- 
ernment but in all aspects of the national political 
life of the American peoples; 

(4) That this declaration, made unilaterally by 
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the United States, was made with the object of 


guaranteeing its own protection and security. 


We have frequently applied this doctrine for the 
purpose of protecting the security of the countries 
of America. As happens in all human endeavor, 
its practical application has been carried out by 
trial and error. At the same time that we pro- 
tected the peace and security of America, we per- 
mitted certain European countries flagrantly to in- 
fringe on the rights of our sister republics. These 
inconsistencies, allied to the acquisition by force of 
territories belonging to another American country 
during the last century, and the motive of con- 
descending superiority attributed to the doctrine, 
unfortunately caused the countries of Central and 
South America to forget, at times, the benefits they 
received from it, and on the other hand to main- 
tain an attitude of latent irritation against a doc. 
trine which, in their opinion, detracted from their 
sovereignty and dignity. But, I repeat, the essen- 
tial significance of the Monroe Doctrine was no 
other than the defense of the national political 
liberty of the American countries. 

The Monroe Doctrine placed the United States 
in the delicate position of a protector of other 
nations which, at that time, were unable to pro- 
tect themselves. But any kind of protection may 
easily be converted into oppression, either from 
an excess of zeal, or from the human tendency to 
obtain material advantages from a protection 
which, in principle, is offered disinterestedly. 
We must remember, however, when judging the 
acts of men and of countries, the epoch in which 
the events occurred. An act committed in the 
Middle Ages may appear censurable in the light 
of the morals of our times, but this does hot mean 
to say that it was so at the time it was committed. 

Toward the middle of the nineteenth century 4 
new factor emerged in the political sphere, one of 
primary importance and destined to assume a pre- 
ponderant part. This new factor is the increas 
of available wealth, and above all, the distribution 
of this wealth among such a large number of the 
population as to make it possible frequently: for 
these groups to dictate the policy of their respec- 


tive governments, and make it serve for the pro 
tection of their private interests. The industrial 
revolution of the nineteenth century, the great 


inventions, the new technical methods which ap- 


peared i in rapid succession, and above all the ex 
pansion and perfection of the means of communi- 


cation, progressively increased the wealth of the 
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world to an extraordinary degree. The great 
amount of available wealth created the two most 
important problems in the existence of modern 
nations : that of its expansion beyond the national 
boundaries, and that of its distribution within 
the nation. The last brought about the exacerba- 
tion of nationalism, which produced, as a some- 
what paradoxical corollary, imperialism; the sec- 
ond brought about political-economic movements 
of all kinds, in the wake of which, it may be said, 
is the present world unrest, on the adequate solu- 
tion of which depends the future peace. 

The repercussion of the influence of wealth on 
the international relations of the United States 
was baptized with the name of “dollar diplomacy”. 
The financiers, completely egotistic, believed that 
the dividends of their enterprises abroad should 
be guaranteed by the guns of the country. The 
North American people gave this policy a graphic 
and expressive name—they called it the “big 
stick” policy. Behind the dollar diplomatic 
pressure should come. 

The United States intervened in a number of 
South American republics for financial reasons. I 
am not going to mention them, as everyone is 
familiar with that part of the continent’s history. 
Nevertheless I believe that it is just to point, out 
that when we intervened we did so not only in our 
own name but in that of the other party as well, 
for the purpose of preventing non-American coun- 
tries from meddling in the affairs of this continent. 
Theodore Roosevelt gave ample confirmation of 
this attitude when making it our duty to assume 
the defense of any European claim on American 
countries rather than permit European demand in 
American countries, before permitting European 
countries to endeavor themselves to exact compli- 
ance by force with their supposed rights. 

Moreover, let us place that policy in the frame- 
work of itsepoch. Was the United States the only 
country to follow it? We recall, although it was 
of a different nature, the French intervention in 
Mexico in 1861. In 1902, Germany, Great Britain, 
and Italy decided to send a joint squadron to estab- 
lish a so-called “peaceful blockade” in order to col- 
leet debts owed by Venezuela. The name of the 

ade is ironical to some extent, as during the 
course of it Puerto Cabello and San Carlos were 
bombarded. It was then that Argentina made its 
seat contribution to the Monroe Doctrine. Luis 
M. Drago, whose name is linked with international 
hw, formulated the policy which bears his name, 
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and which asserts that “public debts cannot be a 
cause for armed intervention, nor even occupation 
of the territory of the American nations by an 
European power.” 

As you see, it was not only the dollar that played 
a part in international politics. Other currencies 
played a similar role. Allow me to add, as a pic- 
turesque detail of this money diplomacy, that in 
1897 the German Government sent warships to 
Haiti to demand an indemnity of 30,000 dollars in 
favor of a German subject involved in a dispute in 
which the amount at stake was some 25 centavos. 

Generally speaking, and according to the words 
of a well-known historian, the war with Spain in 
1898 marked the culminating point of North Amer- 
ican imperialism. As a result, the United States, 
which had helped Cuba to attain her independence, 
acquired the right of intervention in the new Cuban 
nation, a right which is incorporated in its con- 
stitution as the Platt amendment. Furthermore, 
she planted her feet on the Philippine Islands, thus 
expanding in the waters of the Pacific. As we shall 
observe later, the Platt amendment was abrogated 
when the United States adopted the radical change 
of policy which Franklin D. Roosevelt had upheld 
in 1928. 


As regards the Philippine Islands, the United * 


States could have retained them as a colony in ac- 
cordance with the principles of international law 
in force at that time. Instead of doing so,.on the 
contrary, from the very first moment we did every- 
thing to organize the Philippine archipelago as an 
autonomous national entity, gradually preparing 
its complete independence. Later, the epics of 
Bataan and Corregidor together with the complete 
reconquest of the islands and the expulsion of the 
Japanese proved that the conduct of the United 
States was reflected in the spirit of the Philippine 
people, who had no hesitation in dying on the field 
of battle together with North American soldiers in 
defense of identical ideals of liberty. President 
Quezén stated that the cause of the Philippine 
people is “the same that inspires the people of the 
United States”. Would he have spoken thus, 
would the people of the Philippines have fought 
with the heroism that they have, shoulder to 
shoulder with the soldiers of the United States, had 
we been actuated solely, or even largely, by the 
so-called “dollar diplomacy”? 

The first gunfire of the first World War marked 
the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Its commencement was in- 
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augurated by a war which signified the bankruptcy 
of all the principles that had governed the policies 
of the peoples throughout the nineteenth century. 

The problems created by the North American 
revolution and independence, the French revolu- 
tion, and the industrial revolution, underwent 
violent revision. Humanity was submerged in 
blood. Materialism, in the common meaning of the 
word, had failed calamitously, and it became essen- 
tial for humanity to understand and accept the 
need for basing its existence on the most solid moral 
principles. It was precisely a North American 
President who made a pronouncement to Congress 
in words that abounded in liberalism and moral 
and human significance. He was called Woodrow 
Wilson. Let us listen to his words: 


“The day of conquests and territorial expansion 
has passed, as well as that of secret treaties drawn 
up in favor of the private interests of govern- 
ments, and which at any moment may perturb the 
peace of the world.” 


Later he added: 


“We entered this war because of violations of the 
law which wounded us deeply, and which would 
have made impossible the existence of our own 


“people unless they were punished and the world 


for ever certain that they could not be repeated.” 
He continued : 


“What we ask in this war is not something which 
concerns us essentially ; what we desire is that the 
world be made a place wherein men may live in 
peace and decency.” 


These words of President Wilson continue to be 
of profound significance. They contain the moral 
imperative, the only law which can move men to 
the depths of the soul and conscience, the only 
law that has real authority over worthy men. Un- 
fortunately if the war signified the failure of those 
principles which had served as a standard of con- 
duct in the relations and life of nations for more 
than a century, the subsequent period signified the 
nonfulfilment of the principles propounded by 
Wilson. 

Many causes have contributed to this. The old 
world, it is true, was sick unto death and lacked the 
essential source of life which resides in the “moral 
integrity” to which Dr. Gollan has just made refer- 
ence. On the other hand, the Fascist world suf- 
fered from the gangrene of its immoral ideology 
and of its barbarous instruments of aggression; 
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the sad ailment called “appeasement”, an ai ft 
whose cause is none other than the lack of moral# ¢ 
integrity, and the prevalence of scepticism and 
inertia. The 20 years which intervened between ( 
the two wars were nothing more than a truce dur-f 
ing which the world carried on a secret struggle, 
The inability to give form to the aspiration of 
humanity, which desired to direct its life in a : 
channel of peace, decency, and justice, in accord- ‘ 
ance with the immutable principles of morality, i 
resulted in a second hecatomb, which was really ot 
nothing but the continuation of the first. 

The attitude of America, and particularly of the th 
United States, was, perhaps, one of the factorsthat} 
contributed to this failure. The North American} ¢, 
Nation, disillusioned, tired of a struggle for rea- th 
sons which, being more acute in Europe, at times ,,. 
produced the illusion that they did not exist inf 
America, concentrated upon itself, and left the . 
rest of the world, so to speak, abandoned to its fate J 
A tremendous error! The world is not composed Pr 
of watertight compartments. Civilization, for : 
better or worse, has reduced the limits of the world D 
to such an extent that no nation can remain alooftof ;_ 
the misfortune or fate of the others. a 

We return, with somewhat hasty steps, to thehis} 
toric moment when the good-neighbor policy was 
pronounced. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, almost ack 
immediately at the commencement of his first pres- the 
idential period, instituted a series of measures for 
which signified the radical change he had advo- anc 
cated. The North American marines were with-§ ™° 
drawn from Haiti. The financial control byg “4 
North American functionaries in Santo Domingo§ "4 
diminished, and finally ceased. In 1934 the Platt# FE 
amendment was abrogated, being replaced by 4§ Fra 
new treaty which recognized the full sovereignty} lan; 
of Cuba. Some years previously, the Department} ter | 
of State, with Henry Stimson as Secretary, had am the 
nounced that the Monroe Doctrine would not be w 
invoked to uphold intervention in the domestit 
affairs of our southern neighbors. The sky cleared ol 
until the atmosphere became one of good-will con: publ 
firmed by concrete acts. they 

What gave force to the good-neighbor poliey solic 
was the solid assistance of the almost unanimous also 
opinion of the North American people. As Frank-} j¢ :_ 
lin D. Roosevelt himself said : qT A 

“The American republics understand perfectly} the ; 
that the new policy not only had been adopted inf of d 
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complete good faith but that it counted on the 
backing of the tremendous majority of public 
opinion in the United States.” 


Parallel with this unilateral activity of the 
Government of the United States, the multilateral 
activity of the pan-American conferences was de- 
veloping at the same time. In the conference held 
in Montevideo in 1933, at which I had the honor of 
participating as my country’s delegate, our delega- 
tion, under the presidency of Mr. Cordell Hull, 
adhered to the agreement on rights and duties of 
states. 

The agreement stipulated that “no state had 
the right to intervene in the domestic or foreign 
affairs of another.” Arising from this were the 
following fundamental obligations: recognition of 
the authority of the law as the supreme rule gov- 
erning relations between the American countries; 
recognition of judicial equality among states; the 
abandonment of force and intervention. These 
principles were subsequently confirmed in the 
agreements adopted in 1936 during the peace con- 
ference held in Buenos Aires, at which Franklin 
D. Roosevelt assisted. The declaration of Lima 
in 1938 coordinated all these principles. It is 
worth while reading the preamble; which says: 


“Considering : That the peoples of America have 
achieved spiritual unity through the similarity of 
their republican institutions, their unshakable will 
for peace, their profound sentiment of humanity 
and tolerance, and through their absolute adher- 
ence to the principles of international law, of the 
equal sovereignty of states and of individual lib- 
erty without religious or racial prejudices ;” 


Here you have, in legal terminology, what 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had expressed in familiar 
language. ~T'wo North American professors, Wal- 
tr R. Sharp and Grayson Kirk, have summed up 
the practical significance of that declaration : 


“There cannot be,” they assert, “any confusion 
regarding these intentions. The Declaration af- 
firms the spiritual solidarity of the American re- 
publics in the face of the Fascist challenge, and 
they pledge their determination to protect that 
wlidarity, not only against armed aggression, but 
ilo against subversive propaganda and other types 
of intervention.” 

As we have seen, the United States has gone to 
the defense of liberty at the culminating moment 
of danger. In 1823 it was by the Monroe Doc- 
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trine. From 1933 onwards, by the good-neighbor 
policy which, in the course of its logical evolution, 
has resulted in the present solidarity of the Amer- 
ican nations against Fascism and against all ag- 
gression or threat in our hemisphere or to our 
organized democratic organizations. In the years 
that have passed since the pronouncement of the 
good-neighbor policy, the United States has faith- 
fully and rigorously fulfilled all its agreements. 

The universal significance of the principles of 
American solidarity was expressed at the Lima 
conference. America could not again concentrate 
on herself alone. The world was “one world,” in 
the wise words of Wendell Willkie, opposition 
candidate to Roosevelt in 1940. America could 
not return to the isolation of 1920. She was 
obliged to go to the aid of liberty in whatever part 
of the world it was threatened. For this reason 
it was necessary to establish universal standards. 
The Lima conference on December 24, 1938—on 
the eve of the second World War—formulated the 
Declaration of ‘American Principles, which will 
ever rank as one of the glories of this continent. 
The preamble is in the grave and solemn tones of 
historic documents. Listen: 


“The need for keeping alive the fundamental 
principles of relations among nations was never 
greater than today; and 

“Each state is interested in the preservation of 
world order under law, in peace with justice, and 
in the social and economic welfare of mankind.” 


And today, well along the road to our solidarity 
and concord, all America, fully conscious of its 
historic mission at these moments which mark the 
commencement of a new era, have met at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks and San Francisco. 

Mr. Rector, ladies, and gentlemen: I have just 
stated that the United States has fulfilled, faith- 
fully and rigorously, all its agreements with the 
other peoples of America, but it has done even 
more; it has complied with the sacred obligation 
of defending liberty, which it contracted when 
winning its independence, and it has defended it, 
and continues to defend it, wherever it is threat- 
ened. The United States has taken part in the lib- 
eration of Europe and has assumed the major 
burden in the terrible campaign in the Pacific. 
The United States, accused of materialism by its 
adversaries, has sent the flower of its youth to 
suffer and die on the plains of France, in the deserts 
of North Africa, in the forests of Borneo and the 
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Philippines, and on the frozen slopes of Attu and 
Kiska. I am proud to say that if we, like all the 
countries of the world, have committed errors, we 
have made reparation with our own blood. When 
the moment of danger for the world has arrived 
we have not restricted ourselves to uttering beauti- 
ful words. We have given them reality, at the cost 
of millions of young lives, at the cost of suffering 
and tears in our homes. They do not know the 
United States who are not aware of the generous 
idealistic and religious current that runs in the 
depths of its heart. 

The world is learning that above material inter- 
ests are those of morality and justice, and feels 
the need of better organization in order that these 
“inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” which were pro- 
claimed to the world by the glorious founders of 
’ our national independence, may be realized. 

Let us all lend a hand. Let us be worthy of 
those who have suffered and died, and of those who 
continue to suffer and die in defense of liberty, the 
word which embodies every human right. Let us 
abandon the path of insidious propaganda. Let us 
discuss our differences openly; let us discuss all 
our problems honestly. Let us fix our gaze on the 
splendid future which awaits humanity if we work 
in peace and harmony for the well-being of all. If 
we do this we can tranquilly and confidently face 
our children, the youth of America, who in Ar- 
gentina as in the United States or any of the other 
nations of our continent aspire to occupy a post of 
responsibility in the battle, certain that we have 
nothing with which to reproach ourselves. 


Lend-Lease Operations 


LETTER OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS 


To the Congress of the United States of America: ° 


I am transmitting herewith the twentieth report 
of operations under the Lend-Lease Act for the 
period ending June 30, 1945. 

The costliest, bloodiest, and most destructive war 
in history has resulted in victory for the cause of 
decency. All peace-loving men are resolved and 
determined that the peace and freedom we have 
won at such tremendous sacrifices shall be pre- 
served. 

With the defeat of the Axis powers, whose ruth- 
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less plan for world conquest and enslavement came 
close to succeeding, the United States has realized 
the major objective for which lend-lease aid hag 
been extended. That objective, like the objective 
of our war effort as a whole, was the speeding of 
victory and the saving of American and other allied 
lives. Lend-lease and reverse lend-lease helped 
to unite in a mighty and victorious fighting 
partnership the separate efforts of the combination 
of nations resisting the Axis aggressors. Each of. 
our principal fighting partners has contributed to 
the pool of armed might in accordance with its 
full abilities and capacities. 

The great task of lend-lease has now ended, 
The programs of lend-lease to our allies are being 
terminated in an expeditious and orderly manner, 
subject to military needs for the movement of 
troops or for occupation purposes. 

The United States is assisting in the relief and 
reconstruction of the war-torn areas of our allies 
and in the establishment of world trade on the 
high level necessary to insure full and useful em- 
ployment and production at home and abroad. 

To win the lasting peace for which we and our 
allies have so bitterly and bloodily fought, we and 
the other United Nations are firmly resolved to 
establish in concert the political and economic con- 
ditions which are the foundation of freedom and 
welfare among the nations of the earth. 

Harry S. Truman. 
The White House, 
August 30, 1945. 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press August 31] . 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes was today 
asked the following question : 


“In light of the recent lend-lease reports, are we 
to assume that all lend-lease.debts are to be can- 
celled and the only lend-lease settlements required 
are settlements for shipments unused or undeliv- 
ered at the close of the war?” 


Secretary Byrnes made the following answer: 


“There is no justification for that assumption. 
Hasty generalizations should be avoided. Nothing 
more should be read into the recent lend-lease re- 
port than is written there. The President made no 
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statement amplifying that report. The report set 
forth factors to be considered in connection with 
the settlements. Those settlements are for future 
determination. 

“The purpose of lend-lease was to win the war 
and to win the peace. In the settlement of lend- 
lease we are not seeking paper contracts to pay 
dollars which will not be available to our debtors. 
But that does not mean that there are no lend-lease 
settlements to be negotiated. 

“As is stated in the recent lend-lease report: 


“ ‘The attainment of the long-range security and 
economic objectives of the United States and the 
other United Nations is a task of the greatest im- 
portance if we are not to lose the victory we have 
won at such tremendous sacrifices. We shall seek, 
under the procedure prescribed in the Lend-Lease 
Act and our subsequent lend-lease agreements with 
other countries, and through other appropriate na- 
tional and international measures, to achieve settle- 
ments of our wartime lend-lease relations which 
will best attain these objectives, and which will 
thus establish the indispensable foundations of our 
economic well-being.’ ” 


Continuation of the 


Combined Boards’ 


[Released to the press by the White House August 29] 

On January 19, 1945, the President of the United 
States and the Prime Ministers of Great Britain 
and Canada announced their decision to maintain 
the Combined Production and Resources Board, 
Combined Raw Materials Board, and Combined 
Food Board until the end of the Japanese war. 
The three governments have now decided that 
these three boards will continue, for the time be- 
ing, to operate on the existing basis in order to 
insure that there is no break in combined ma- 
chinery, which is handling various critical supply 
questions of immediate importance. They will 
also arrange without delay for a review of the 
work of each Board with the object of determin- 
ing the necessity for continuing its operation. 





*This statement was issued simultaneously in Wash- 
ington, Ottawa, and London. 
* BULLETIN of Jan. 28, 1945, p. 120. 
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Treaty Between China 


and the Soviet Union 


[Released to the press August 27] 

In response to requests for comment from press 
and radio news correspondents, the Secretary of 
State said on August 27: 


I believe that the new treaty between the Na- 
tional Government of the Republic of China and 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the accompanying agreements con- 
stitute an important step forward in the relations 
between China and the Soviet Union. We were 
kept informed of the progress of the deliberations 
in Moscow, and we welcome this development as 
a practical example of the continuing unity and 
mutual helpfulness which should characterize the 
acts of members of the United Nations in peace 


as well as in war. 


Appointment of Byron Price 
As the President’s Personal 
Representative to Germany 


[Released to the press by the White House August 80] 
Aveusr 30, 1945 
Dear Mr. Price: 

In accordance with our previous discussions, I 
am asking you to go to Germany as my personal 
representative to survey the general subject of rela- 
tions between the American forces of occupation 
and the German people. You are hereby author- 
ized to visit any place you deem necessary for this 
purpose. 

I hope you will place yourself at the disposal of 
General Eisenhower and General Clay for such ad- 
vice and help as they may want in this field. 

At the end of your assignment, the duration of 
which you yourself will determine, I request you 
to submit to me your report and recommendations. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. Truman 
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Afterthoughts of a Conference Observer 





BY HARRY W. FRANTZ* 





HE Untrep Nations Con- 

ference on International 

Organization was held 

at a time when cataclys- 

mic historic events moved the hopes and fears of 
all its participants. 

The Conference convened on April 25, which 
was the 1,236th day after the Japanese attack at 
Pearl Harbor brought the United States into 
World War II, and the 2,063rd day after Ger- 
many attacked Poland. It adjourned on June 26, 
1945. 

The period of the Conference overlapped the 
collapse of Germany, the reported death of Hitler, 
the signing of acts of surrender by the German 
High Command, the French-Arab clashes in the 
Near East, the sanguinary campaign of Americans 
against Japanese on Okinawa, and some of the 
big B-29 raids against Japan. 

These and other events caused the delegates to 
think of political problems of both war and peace, 
intensified their interest in extension of the se- 
curity charter into economic and social fields, and 
required that general principles be studied in the 
light of their applicability to post-war situations. 


I. Hard Work Brought Fraternity 


The success of a great international meeting is 
usually appraised by its agreements, but the temper 
and intenseness of its members frequently afford 


*Mr. Frantz, formerly Director of Press Division, Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, is Special 
Assistant to the Assistant Secretary of State for American 
republic affairs, Department of State. These observations 
by Mr. Frantz are personal and are not to be considered 
as representing the views of the Department of State; 
they relate to the operations of the Conference rather 
than to political issues. 


subjective indication of its meaning and effective. 
ness. By this criterion, the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization was an ex- 
ceptionally successful assembly. In the final stage 
of the Conference, a certain sense of satisfaction 
and self-confidence pervaded a majority of delega- 
tions, reflecting the opinion that the meeting had 
accomplished its aims in a meritorious manner. 

This satisfaction had developed in large part 
not merely from the progressive completion of 
chapters in the Charter but from the intense work 
that preceded the final plenary sessions as well, 
Committee sessions were held in forenoon, after- 
noon, and frequently at night, and the principal 
delegates often attended two such meetings daily. 
In addition they had personal engagements, meet- 
ings within delegations, and the elaborate social 
responsibilities of an international occasion. To 
many of the delegates, therefore, the Confer- 
ence was actually a test of physical and mental 
endurance. 

The night committee sessions were often more 
interesting and provocative than those held in the 
daytime. The common fatigue of the night ses- 
sions seemed to wear off the sharp edges of na- 
tional feeling, multiple translations were more 
readily dispensed with, and a certain feeling of 
camaraderie developed. 

Minor officials who attended committeé meet- 
ings regularly were impressed by the manner in 
which the sense of strangeness among the dele 
gates was gradually dissipated. Under the exer- 
tion of hard work, the committees developed 8 
certain team play that could scarcely have been 
imagined during the high tension of the first days 
of the Conference. 
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II. From Chapultepec to Civic Center 


Barely six weeks had elapsed between the ad- 
journment of the Conference on Problems of War 
and Peace in Mexico City and the convening of 
the United Nations meeting in San Francisco. A 
large number of officials of the 21 American re- 
publics attended both conferences. There was a 
tendency among them to compare the two assem- 
blies: one had solved many major problems of the 
Western Hemisphere; the other was devoted to 
a global program for security, cooperation, and 
human progress, 


The Mexico City conference lasted 16 days, that 
in San Francisco 70. Because of the smaller num- 
ber of delegates, the Mexico City meeting had an 
intensity and speed not possible at San Francisco, 
and its problems of housing, translation, and 
clerical labor were much smaller. 

The inter-American conference worked from the 
beginning in an atmosphere of confidence and 
good-will; the larger meeting generated good-will 
both from its own labors and from the support 
of world opinion. The inter-American meeting, of 
course, had a background of 50 years of inter- 
American cooperation culminating in the last dec- 
ade with a well-defined good-neighbor policy. 

The Mexico City meeting impressed all its par- 
ticipants by the beauty and antiquity of its setting 
in the hilltop Castle of Chapultepec. The golden 
mahogany hall of the Mexican Chamber of Depu- 
ties was, many thought, a more impressive forum 
for public sessions than the huge Opera House at 
San Francisco. But the number of spectators at 
San Francisco plenary sessions was tenfold that in 
Mexico City. 

A major consideration from the standpoint of 
the delegates from the American republics at San 
Francisco was the preservation of the inter-Ameri- 
can system which had been so arduously developed 
since the First International Conference of Ameri- 
can States at Washington in 1889. The major 
effort of these American delegations was therefore 
to obtain in the world Charter a recognition of 
regional arrangements that would not impair the 
system for peace, security, and cooperation which 
the American republics had already evolved. 


Il. Capital Versus Metropolis as Conference Site 


During the San Francisco conference there was 
huch unofficial discussion among the delegates and 
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newsmen concerning the relative merits of a cap- 
ital and a non-political city as a scene for such an 
international meeting. San Francisco, in fact, 
proved a wonderful host to the Conference, but 
this municipal success was due in large part to the 
cosmopolitan character of the city, its scenic 
beauty, and the pleasant springtime weather. 
Probably few non-capital cities of the world could 
offer comparable advantages plus the facilities of 
a well-organized municipal civic center. 

Proponents of capital cities as conference cen- 
ters felt, however, that such meetings start with 
better initial prospect of success when held in 
political or diplomatic buildings of political ac- 
complishment. They believed also that a confer- 
ence outside a capital city inspires a spectator’s 
interest, which requires a certain amount of “show 
business” if the disillusionment of the galleries is 
to be avoided. 

The selection of San Francisco was more gen- 
erally approved. after the collapse of Germany had 
shifted the center of gravity of the war to the 
Pacific Ocean. Thousands of servicemen were on 
the streets of San Francisco. Numerous delegates 
attended Liberty Ship launchings. It was the 
period of kamikaze attacks against American war- 
ships in the Pacific, and the intense repair activ- 
ity in shipyards added to the martial atmosphere 
of the Bay district. 


IV. Role of Oratory at San Francisco Conference 


Oratory had an important but not a decisive role 
at the San Francisco conference. Ten plenary 
meetings were held in the Opera House, at which 
3,500 spectators welcomed every special forensic 
effort. Since the speakers inevitably addressed 
microphones, the techniques of public address were 
more restricted than in pre-war days; however, 
many of the speakers were able to supplement 
their thought by a variety of vocal emphasis and 
gestures which compelled keener attention in the 
galleries. 

The first plenary session, the ninth plenary, at 
which the Charter was approved, and the final ses- 
sion—addressed by President Harry S. Truman 
and 10 other speakers—were the meetings of great- 
est oratorical significance. Without exception 
the addresses were prepared in advance and the 
speakers followed texts with minor deviations. 
The interest usually dissipated when the address 
was repeated by an official translator, and two 
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translations overtaxed the patience of the audience. 
The conduct of public multilingual meetings, 
therefore, became a difficult problem of conference 
management. 

Committees met in large rooms around tables 
usually arranged in double-horseshoe form. 
These sessions heard many addresses more elo- 
quent than the routine of informal discussion. 
Such oratory was frequently applied to expressions 
of tribute or the recapitulation of long discussions. 
Less frequently the oratory was intended to sway 
opinion on a disputed point. Oratory within the 
committees also had the handicap of translation. 
If the speaker resorted to emphatic gestures, lis- 
teners unfamiliar with his language were at times 
confused rather than impressed by the special 
effort. When the speech was translated the trans- 
lator’s mode of delivery became a factor in the 
success of the remarks. The translators were most 
effective when they did not undertake to repeat 
the manner and tone of the speaker’s effort. 

At times delegates sought in lieu of oratory to 
strengthen their debating position by repeated 
brief speeches. This led in some committees to 
a limitation on the number of addresses which 
might be made by a single speaker. 

Principal speakers on public occasions found 
themselves obliged to serve a great variety of in- 
formational media. After having prepared a 
formal address, they had to consider: 


First, the immediate impression on the 
audience ; 

Seconp, the reaction of a world-wide radio 
audience; 

Tuirp, the camera barrage as they arrived at 
the rostrum ; 

Fourrtn, the provision of texts for newspaper- 
men; and 

Firru, the disposition of requests that high- 
lights of the speech be reproduced for 
newsreel services. 


Observers who attended many of the plenary 
sessions thought that the most impressive oratory 
was that of a persuasive and expository type which 
would appeal simultaneously to the immediate 
listeners and to the immense radio audience. 


V. Problem of Official Languages 


The question of official languages appears likely 
to be a perennial one, to which the proceedings at 
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the San Francisco conference did not afford a final 
answer. Rivalry among Spanish and French pro- 
ponents for the use of their respective languages 
was an evident factor, and advocates of the Por- 
tuguese language also felt themselves entitled to * 
greater consideration. The position of the Union r 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and other Slavic} j 
countries in the modern world caused a wide. § ,, 
spread opinion that in the future Slavic languages 
must be given greater importance. 

The language problem at San Francisco was les a 
a matter of prejudice than of the time and mechan. § ¢, 
ical effort involved. Views can always be recon-§ ,, 
ciled with respect to formal official documents on § 4, 
which there is adequate time for preparation, but} — 
even the signing of the Charter was delayed bef ,¢ 
cause of the heavy burden on printers in — th 
of the multilingual texts. oe 

The language problem becomes most acute inf gy, 
committee sessions where a free discussion is de 4, 
sired. The question inevitably arises as to how far§ ;, 
interpreting must be undertaken to assure the com- ni 
prehension of the 50 delegations represented. Inf ,,, 
actual practice, the use of the English, Spanish, J ,,.. 
and French languages seemed adequate for routine} 0, 
business, although at times further delay was neces | 
sary for precise translation into other tongues, ee 
The Soviet participants usually understood Eng ,,,, 
lish or French, and those from the Far East seemed ,,,, 
to find English acceptable as the language second] ;, , 
totheirown. Many of the Near Eastern delegey —- 


were adept in either English or French. fam 
As the Conference continued and texts of thel dica 
documents were routinely available in English text 


French, and Spanish, the tendency seemed to be tog inen 
reduce when possible the interpreting from the§ wou 
floor. At times delegates would assent to the omis§ § 
sion of the French translation; at other times§ mak 
Spanish was waived. Asa rule, however, the Engg iti 
lish-speaking delegates lacked thorough knowledgij port 
of other languages and the use of English wai fa 
indispensable, In the final plenary session I age igh 
delays for translation were avoided by providing ews 
printed English texts of addresses so that thi text 
speakers could use their native language while the Most 
audience followed the printed version. vn 
Among unprejudiced observers at San Francis 
there was a wide-spread feeling that French, b 
cause of the precision of its diplomatic terms aij An 
the speed and skill of French translators, bail td: 
gained in favor as a conference language. . 4 York 
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VI. Time Difference Handicapped Eastern 


Newsmen 


Eastern newsmen at the Conference always felt 
themselves handicapped by the three hours’ differ- 
ence in time between the eastern seaboard and San 
Francisco. It has been axiomatic on telegraphic 
desks that, because of the difference in time, news 
tends to flow westward more readily than east- 
ward. The conference reporter for afternoon 
papers with a deadline of two or three o’clock 
usually had to prepare his dispatches in the early 
forenoon ; the morning-paper correspondents with 
an eastern deadline at midnight had to have their 
copy in New York, for instance, before nine p.m. 

In early weeks of the Conference the heavy tide 
of news moving westward from European war 
theaters had the effect of reducing New York ac- 
ceptance of news from the west coast of the United 
States. Under these purely mechanical circum- 
stances, the actual publication of conference news 
in the large eastern cities was less than the event 
night have merited—although, of course, it was in 
very large volume. The time difference favored 
writers of feature and interpretation copy, which 
could be filed irrespective of the hour. 

Local coverage of the Conference by San Fran- 
cisco newspapers was generally good, with gen- 
ous space available for news and photos. Fea- 
ture stories of the Conference were usually written 
ina more breezy style than is customary in eastern 
newspapers. Many of the foreign delegates, un- 
familiar with American journalistic methods, were 
disappointed at the volume of coverage on speech 
texts. Frequently a press interview by a prom- 
inent delegate would command more space than 
would be offered to his carefully prepared address. 

Some delegates, not understanding the frequent 
make-over of American newspapers for successive 


“ditions, thought that editors had ignored im- 


portant events of the Conference, although these 
infact had been covered in late-afternoon or over- 


tight editions. The “bulldog” edition of morning 


leWspapers, appearing in the evening with the 
text day’s date, was something of a mystery to 
most of the foreign delegates. 


Vil. Facsimile Transmission Suggests Political 


Problem 
Among many novel problems raised by the at- 


ds *ndance of 1,200 news, radio, and motion-picture 
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significance arose from the facsimile transmission 
of eastern newspapers for local publication. 

As a courtesy to delegates, the New York Times 
and New York Pos¢ were both printed in the Bay 
district and delivered on the morning of their issu- 
ance in New York. The New York Jimes, in a 
four-page facsimile edition, was available to all 
delegates before breakfast, and its contents were 
a primary source of information and discussion as 
the day began. 

Since that edition contained the Conference 
news of the night previous, its stories, of either 
official or “grapevine” origin, were often read by 
the delegates prior to their receiving official com- 
munications by messenger or at meetings later in 
the forenoon. 

News dispatches thus became significant not only 
for their interest and record value but also as pri- 
mary information from which many of the dele- 
gates derived their personal opinions. Reporters 
therefore often became almost minor principals 
in the progress of the Conference. 


VIII. Air Travel Makes Greetings Difficult 


Officials responsible for courtesies to interna- 
tional travelers, as well as persons who liked to 
meet incoming celebrities merely for good-will, 
encountered new problems during the United Na- 
tions Conference. Most of the delegations ar- 
rived at Mills Airfield, 18 miles south of the hotel 
district in San Francisco. Incoming officials fre- 
quently were aboard military airplanes, or com- 
mercial airplanes not on schedule; hence, the 
pleasure of a formal greeting usually required 
an absence of two hours or longer from the work 
at the Conference. Cases of stormy weather or 
off-loading for priorities caused great inconven- 
ience and loss of time to the welcoming parties. 

There was consequently much speculation on 
whether airfield greetings might be omitted from 
the customary amenities of international confer- 
ences. Air passengers arriving after overnight 
travel were themselves often scarcely prepared for 
the ceremonial formalities at the airport. Cele- 
brated personalities when leaving the plane were 
usually besieged by news photographers, newsreel 
men, and reporters, with the result that the formal- 
ities of greeting often seemed incidental. Ob- 
servers suggested that at some future revision of 
“protocol” the requisite courtesies attending mod- 
ern transportation might well be reviewed. Nota 
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few travelers would prefer to dispense with the 
band and handshaking at least until arrival at 
their hotels. 

The baggage allowance was also a besetting 
problem for official travelers. Excess baggage was 
a costly item for many, and some of the chartered 
planes had to reduce the gasoline load in order 
to take all the official baggage. 


IX. Ethical Versus Political Problems 


Since the 50 countries represented at the Con- 
ference embrace nearly all religious and ethical 
systems, the committees often had a delicate prob- 
lem in expressing ethical purposes in terms which 
would not arouse religious sensitivities. In draft- 
ing the preamble, for example, there was the prob- 
lem of stating the broad humanitarian and benevo- 
lent purposes of the United Nations without injec- 
tion of controversial phraseology. 

Although there was no restraint on delegates in 
using religious terms in their addresses, many of 
the speakers inclined toward words of universal 
acceptance rather than words identified with a 
particular religion. Thus the words “providence” 
and “heaven” were often used in references to the 
Deity, even by speakers of the western nations who 
under other circumstances might have used dif- 
ferent words. 

Delegates of all countries seemed attracted by 
references to “humanity”, “freedom”, and “democ- 
racy”, which apparently are the words correspond- 
ing most nearly to the conscience of the world. 

The delicacy shown in using ethical concepts in 
a political meeting reminded observers of the great 
skill of the late President Roosevelt in this regard. 
During his presidency he employed such phrases 
as “the abundant life” and “the good neighbor” 
which combined ethical with political content. 


Resistance Movement in 


Thailand During the War 


[Released to the press August 28] 

In a statement of August 20 regarding Thai- 
land; the Secretary of State referred to the 
resistance movement in Thailand, with whose 
leaders this Government and the British Govern- 
ment have been in constant communication for 
some time. Security conditions now permit the 


release of further information. 
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Three years ago the Thai Minister in Washing. 
ton, M. R. Seni Pramoj, undertook to organize g 
group of Thai from among those who were study. 
ing in American universities for the purpose of 
infiltration into Thailand to establish contact with 


the Underground of that nation. Twenty-one 


men were chosen and given officer rank in the 
Free Thai Forces, and a training program wag 


initiated by the Office of Strategic Services. They 
were trained in radio technique and demolition 
activities, — 

In March 1943 they sailed for India. 


fully entered Thailand. Undergoing almost in- 


credible difficulties—two were caught and shot— 


they made contact with the Underground already 
established in Thailand. Since then they have 
arranged for and helped carry out numerous 
activities by the resistance movement for the bene- 
fit of the Allied cause. 


Members of the resistance movement. together 


with the men of the Free Thai Forces planned 
successfully the escape of Allied fliers forced 
down in Thailand and of Allied prisoners of war. 
They built and operated weather stations for the 
benefit of the 14th and 10th Air Forces. They re- 
ported on Japanese troop movements, produced 
pin-point targets for air objectives, and gave the 
location of Japanese military units. They sent 
information on conditions in Japan obtained from 
detailed conversations with Thai students who 
periodically returned from Japan. They fur- 
nished an increasing flow of political and economie 
intelligence of value to the State Department ant 
to our military authorities. 

It should be said for the record that all the 
expenses of the Free Thai Forces and of their 
work for the Allied cause have been paid by the 
Thai themselves. At the request of the Thai 
Minister in Washington, and with the approval 
of the State Department, Thai Government 
in this country were unfrozen and made available 
to him for the purpose. 

It was through the Free Thai Forces and, ister! 
also through American officers sent into Thailand 
that American contact with the leaders of the re- 
sistance movement was established and main- 
tained. A parallel undertaking with Thai edu- 
cated in England was carried on by our British 


Ally, and similar direct contact was established. | 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 19, 1945, p. 261. 


From 
there they went to China and presently success. 
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SEPTEMBER 2, 1945 


Renewal of Diplomatic 
Relations Between the United 
States and Finland 


[Released to the press August 30] 

On August 20 the Secretary of State announced 
that the United States Representative in Helsinki 
had been instructed to propose to the Finnish Gov- 
ernment the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between the United States and Finland. In view 
of the favorable response received from the Fin- 
nish Government, diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Finland are being established as 
of midnight, Friday, August 31, 1945. The Lega- 
tion at Helsinki will function from that date as a 
combined diplomatic and consular office. Ben- 
jamin M. Hulley, First Secretary of the Legation, 
will act as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim pending 
the appointment of a Minister. 


Relaxation of Control of 
Travel in Western Hemisphere 


[Released to the press August 28] 

The Secretary of State amended on August 28 
the passport-control regulations to enable Ameri- 
tan citizens to travel between the United States 
and any country or territory in North, Central, or 
South America or adjacent islands without bear- 
ing valid American passports. However, until 
other countries in this hemisphere change their 
regulations to permit American citizens to enter 
or leave their territories without valid passports 
the amendment to the regulations will not obviate 
the necessity of American citizens’ obtaining pass- 
ports for travel in this hemisphere. Some such 
countries do not now require passports of Ameri- 
can citizens temporarily traveling in their ter- 
titories. Canada is one such country. Mexico 
requires passports and visas of American citizens 
except as tourists, summer-school and similar stu- 
dents, and American legal residents of Mexico. 
Mexican consular officers in the United States are 
understood to be authorized to issue tourist cards 
to native American citizens and to naturalized 
American citizens whose origin is in the Western 
Hemisphere. Guatemala does not require pass- 
ports of American citizens temporarily visiting 
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that country, and its consular officers in the United 
States are understood to be authorized to issue 
tourist cards. Officials of other governments in 
this hemisphere have indicated that the regulations 
of their countries will be changed to permit Amer- 
ican citizens to travel therein without passports. 

The practice of requiring American citizens to 
surrender their passports upon their return to the 
United States from abroad will be discontinued 
with respect to those who have such documents 
and who return to this country from North, Cen- 
tral, or South America or adjacent islands. 

It should be clearly understood, however, that 
the relaxation of the control of travel in this 
hemisphere does not assure that adequate facili- 
ties for transportation will be available for some 
time. 

The Secretary of State has also amended the 
passport-control regulations so that American sea- 
men will no longer be required to bear American 
passports when traveling in pursuit of their voca- 
tion between American territory and any foreign 
country or territory for which valid passports are 
required under the regulations. 

The conditions under which passports are issued. 
for travel in European countries were set forth 
in a press notice issued by the Department on July 
28, 1945.2 


Scientist to Carry On 
Research in Uruguay 


[Released to the press August 31] 

Dr. Warren Andrew of the faculty of South- 
western Medical College at Dallas, Texas, will 
carry on research during the next four months at 
the Laboratory for Histological Research of the 
Medical School of the National University of 
Uruguay at Montevideo. Dr. Andrew’s work, 
which involves a study of microscopic changes in 
the body with advancing age, will be done in col- 
laboration with Dr. Julio M. Sosa, director of the 
Laboratory, and their findings will be published in 
both Spanish and English. The project is under 
auspices of the Uruguayan Government and of the 
Department of State. Dr. Andrew is accompanied 
by his wife, who has also been with him on journeys 
of research and study in Guatemala and Mexico. 

Dr. Andrew has long been interested in problems 


* BULLETIN of July 29, 1945, p. 142. 
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of aging, especially as regards the microscopic 
changes involved. He has contributed numerous 
papers on varying aspects of the subject to The 
American Journal of Anatomy, The Archives of 
Neurology and Psychiatry, The Journal of Nervous 
and Mental Disease, and many other learned publi- 
cations. 


Geologist Accepts Visiting 
Professorship to Venezuela 


{Released to the press August 31] 

Dr. Charles A. Dobbel, Associate Professor of 
Mining Engineering at Stanford University in 
California, has accepted a post for the current 
school year as technical adviser and visiting pro- 
fessor of geology and mining at the National Uni- 
versity of Venezuela at Caracas. 

Dr. Dobbel, who has been on leave from his 
academic post for wartime service as consultant in 
the electronic field and to carry on practice in min- 
ing geology, was formerly for four years an 
engineering adviser in the Department of the In- 
terior under former Secretary Wilbur, and has 
spent three years in Mexico. He isa member of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers and a 
frequent contributor to the publications of that 
organization and of numerous other scientific and 
professional journals. 

His work in Venezuela is under joint auspices of 
the Venezuelan Government and of the Depart- 
ment of State. 
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UNITED NATIONS 

*Facsimile of the Charter of the United Nations, 
Statute of the International Court of Justice, 
and Interim Arrangements in Five Languages 
Signed at the United Nations Conference om 
International Organization, San Franeiseo, 
California, June 26, 1945. Conference Series 
76. Publication 2368. 234 pp. 60¢. 
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ECONOMIC POLICY 

*The Combined Boards. By Courtney C. Brown, 
formerly adviser in the Office of International 
Trade Policy, Department of State. Com- 
mercial Policy Series 78. Publication 2879, 
10 pp. 5¢. 


EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS 

*Air Transport Services: Agreement Between the 
United States of America and Canada— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Wash- 
ington February 17, 1945. Executive Agree- 
ment Series 457. Publication 2363. 6 pp. 5¢. 
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